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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ar  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society,  at 
their  houfe  in  Bolt'’ Court,' Fleet-Street,  Marche, 
1794,//?^  Secretary,  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  offered  a premium  of  Twenty  Guineas 
for  the  lejl  Differtaiion  on-ihe  following  ^ejlion. 

hVhat  are  the  Difeafes  'moji  frequent  in  TVorh- 
‘houfes,  Poor-houfes,  - and  ftmilar  Inflit utions?  and 

what  are  the  heji  means  af  cure,  and  of  prevention 

• ✓ 

Bach  contending  B ffert'alion  was  to  be  delivered 

• to  one  of  the  Secretaries  by- a time  fpecified  by  the  laws 
'of  the  Society  ; and  the  name  of  the  Juccefsful  Candi- 
'date  was  to  he  publicly  announced,  and  the  premium 
publicly  awarded  to  him  at  the  next  annual  meeting 

in  i'795. 

* ■ » 

In  the  month  of  February  Idji,  the  foUotoing  letter 
was  received  by  the  Author  of  the  prefent  Differfa- 

tion. 


'(  Vi  ) 

tion^  from  the  Secretaries  to  the  Medical  Society ; 
and,  on  the  <)th  of  March,  the  premium  was  publicly 
adjudged  to  him. 

SIR,' 

JV E have  the  honor  of  informing 
you,  that  the  Council  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
have  unanimoufy  adjudged  the  pi'emium  of  Twenty 
Guineas  to  you,  for  your  “ Dijjferiation  on  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Prifons  and  Poor-houfesT  And  we  have 
particular  pleafure  in  communicating  the  unanimous 
wijh  of  the  Council,  that  you  would  publifj  the  faid 
Differ'tation  as  Joon  as  pojfible.  We  are, 

SIR, 

Tour  mofl  oledientfervants, 

T.  BRADLEY, 

' > decretaries. 

H.  FIELD,  J 

BoU-Coiu't,  Fleet- Street, 

Feb.  i8,  1795. 

The  Dijfertation  Is  divided  into  three  feciionst  the 
firjl,  containing  a Jhort  Jketch  of  the  Literary  Mifiory 
of  the  places  adverted  to  : the  fecond,  a Hijlory  of  the 


( vil  ) 

D’fenfes  moji  frequently  traced  in  fuch  fituatlons  ; 
xuith  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  remedies  to  he  em- 
ployed during  their  prefence  : and  the  third,  a State- 
ment of  %vhat  appears  to  the  Author  to  be  the  heji 
means  of  preventing  fuch  Difeafes  from  recurring  in 
fuJitre. 
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PRIZE  DISSERTATION, 
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SECTION  1. 

-’  I 

Preliminary  Obfervations,  with  a jhort 
Sketch  of  the  Literary  Hijiory  of  the 
Places  referred  to, 

V - ^ \ 

The  fubje^l  feled:ed  for  th'e  enfu- 
ing  Differtation,  and  the  honorary 
reward  fo  liberally  attached  to  the  fuc- 
cefsful  candidate, ‘do  equal  credit. to  the 
judgment-and  the  heart  of  the  humane 
and  generous  propofer  of  them  ; and 
mull  add,  if  indeed  any  thing  can  add, 
to  the  exaltation  of  his  charadler,  both 
as  a man,  and  as  a phyfician. 

B ' 


The 
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The  term  work-houfes,  occurring  in 
conjunction  with  that  poor~houfes^  is 
defigned,  I prefume,  to  include  Bride- 
wells; and  the  expreffion  places  of 
fmnlar  confinement <,  eleemofynary  infti- 
tutions,  and  prifons  in  general. 

To  determine  the  precife  difcafes 
which  have  occurred,  and  which  ftill 
continue  to  occur,  in  edifices  and  con- 
ftruCtions  of  this  nature,  and  that  with 
fuch  a prevalence  as  to  render  them, 
in  any  meafure,  endemial,  it  is  necef- 
I'ary,  firft  of  all,  to  determine  what 
have  been,  and  what  ftill  continnc  to 
be,  the  fpecies  of  architecture  planned 
out,  and  the  fyftcms  of  regulations 
adopted.  This,  therefore,  I (hall,  in 
fome  degree,  attempt;  and,  as  I am 
writing  to  a literary  Society,  (hall  take 
the  liberty  of  adjoining  fome  few  ob- 
fervations  on  the,  precife  degree  of  ne- 

ceflity 
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cefTity  of  fuch  inftitutions  in  former 
ages,  from  the  aggregate  number  of 
paupers  and  prifoners  appertaining  to 
different  nations,  and  the  different 
means  made  ufe  of  for  their  employ- 
ment or  punition. 

The  poor  laws,  and,  indeed,  the  pro- 
.vifions  for  paupers  in  general,  are  more 
numerous  in  this  kingdom,  than  in  any 
kingdom  of  the  world : and  the  firft 
feem  to  form  a fyftem  altogether  ifo- 
lated,  and  alone,  neither  originating 
exprefsly  from,  nor  being  exprcfsly 
imitated  by,  any  other  nation  whatfo- 
ever. 

This  eftablifhment  derives  itfelf  evi- 
dently from  the  diffolution  of  monaf- 
teries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
For  the  firft  a6t  of  parliament,  incul- 
cating any  provifion  for  the  poor,  was 

B 2 in 
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in  the  twenty- fixth  year  of  his  accef- 
iion  to  the  throne.  And,  from  this 
period,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
three  fucceeding  reigns,  many  addi- 
tional ftatutes  were  enabled  for  this  ex- 
prefs  purpofe,  particularly  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

- Previous  to  this  time  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  poor  for  fupport  was  prin- 
' cipally  on  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments, 
and  voluntary  contributions;  from 
■‘whence,  indeed,  they  derive  their  prin- 
cipal fupport,  even  at  the  prefent  pe- 
riod, in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Charlemagne  divided  the  tithes  of 
France  into  four  equal  portions : for 
the  repairs  of  the  churches  themfelves, 
for  the  poor,  for  the  biftiop,  and  for 
the  parochial  clergy.  And  the  Coun- 
cil of  Matiscona,  in  its  canon  on 

tithes, 
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tithes,  dedicates  fome  part  of  them^  to 
the  Life  of  the  poor. 

III  this  country  a fourth  part  of  the 
tithes  colledled  was  generally  feparated 
for  this  purpofe ; and  when,  in  procefs-, 
of  time,  this  allotment  was  infringed 
upon,  and  evaded,  and  the  neighbour-- 
iiig  monafteries  ufurped  the  whole  to 
themfelves,  they  ftipulated  to  fupport 
the  paupers  that  furrounded  them  by 
largeffes  from  their  own  revenues. 
Whatever  objections  may  be  ralfed.to 
our  prefent  ellablifhment  of  mainten- 
ance, this  was,  furely,  a much  worfe  :■ 
there  was  no  governor  or  fuperior  to 
control  them ; their  days  were  fpent 
in  vice,  and  idlenefs;  and  every  mo- 
naftery  was  forever  furrounded  by  the 
mod;  filthy  thieves  and  vagabonds. 


( 6 ) 

On  the  means  of  fupport  which  pau- 
pers poflefTed  in  periods  antecedent  to 
thefe,  our  conjectures  muft  be  often 
vague  and  uncertain ; but  as  it  is  a 
fubjeCl  which  appears,  in  fome  confi- 
derable  degree,  conneCted  with  the  de- 
fign  of  the  prefent  paper,  1 fhall  take 
the  liberty  of  hazarding  fome  few 
conjectures  and  hiftorical  anecdotes  re- 
lating to  it. 

x^mong  the  Jews,  whofe  theocracy, 
with  the  molt  benevolent  interference, 
extended  to  the  very  cattle  they  pol- 
feffed,  the  poor,  and  the  fatherlefs, 
were  fupported  by  a tithe  raifed  every 
third  year  exprefsly  with  this  view.* 

The  fpontaneous  fertility  of  the  foil 
in  Egypt,  and  the  furrounding  king- 


* Deut.  cap.  14. 


doms, 
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doms,  and  the  fimpllcity  of  the  diet 
made  ufe  of,  left  but  very  few,  indeed, 
to  be  found,  who  were  incapable  of 
providing  for  themfelves.  And,  iii 
cafes  of  fickncfs,  phyhcians  were  efta- 
blifhed  throughout  the  different  dif- 
tricls  of  the  countries,  to  adminifter 
advice  and'  medicines  free  from  expence, 
with  the  appointment  of  a falary  railed 
and  determined  by  the  governing  pow- 
ers. Tn  Egypt,  the  phyficians  muft 
have  been  very  numerous,  as  each,  for 
the  fake  of  a more  thorough  invelHga- 
tion,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,* 
only  admitted  to  the  pradtice  of  one 
fingle  difeafe,  and  never  pretended  to 
any  more.  In  the  ruder  ages  of  medi- 
cine, fome  advantage  might  be  ex- 
pc«£led  from  fuch  a regulation.  But 
almoft  every  advantage,  which  we  are 


* Lib.  il.  cap.  84. 
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hereby  led  to  expe61:,  muft  have  been 
completely  fubvcrted  by  the  obligation 
which,  Diodorus  Siculus  informs 
us,  every  phyfician  was  under  of  pre- 
fcribing  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  re- 
ceipts of  their  facred  regifters.  If  he 
deviated  from  thefe,  and  the  patient 
failed  of  fuccefs,  the  life  of  the  phyfi- 
cian was  endangered  by  the  event ; as 
the  deviation  was  deemed  rafh,  and  un- 
juftihable,  and  he  alone  was  refpon- 
fible.*  , o c ' • 

The  regifters  here  referred  to,  appear 
to  have  been  formed  from  a cuftom  in- 
troduced among  the  Egyptians  at  a 
very  early  age : when  it  was  the  gene- 
ral praflice  to  expofe  the  difeafed  in  the 
moft  frequented  parts  of  the  city  ; that 
if  any  perfon  pafTed  by,  who  had  been 


* Lib.  i.  p.  74. 
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afflicted  with  a fimilar  ficknefs,  and  had. 
difcovered  a remedy  or  palliation,  he 
might  divulge  it.  Thefe  hiftories  o£ 
cures  were,  after  the  invention  of. 
hieroglyphics,  placed  in  their  temples, 
and  open  to  public  examination.  They 
were  afterwards  arranged,  and  infpec-, 
tors  appointed  to  fuperintend  them,, 
and  give  their  opinion  in  cafes  of  cri- 
tical emergency.  An  occupation  not 
dihimilar  from  that  of  our  modern- 
phylicians ; and  which  perhaps,  though; 
at  fo  extreme  a diftance  of  time,  may 
-have  lain  the  firft  foundation  for  it.^ 

Among  the  Greeks  and  RoMANSi^.. 
we  meet  with  no  poor-houfes,  or  pub- 
lic eleemofynary  inftitutioiis  whatever:. 
and  the  paucity  of  their  poor  reiidered- 
thefe  almofl  unnecefTary.  For  this. 


* Vide  Gognet.  Orig.  kg. 
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paucity  many  rcafons  may  be  adduced. 
The  republics  were,  in  general,  of 
fmall  extent,  and  the  government 
much  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  common 
people.  The  care  and  infl:ru6tion  of 
all  ranks  of  youth,  among  the  Spar- 
tans,* were  provided  for  by  the  public 
•laws  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  a regula- 
tion which  was  afterwards  copied  by 
the  earlieft  inhabitants  of  Rome,  which 
Plutarch  highly  approves  of,  and  as 
-ftrongly  condemns  Numa  for  not  hav- 
ing perpetuated  in  his  code.* 

The  numerous  wars  in  which  the 
different  ftates  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  perpetually  engaged  muft,  more-  ^ 
over,  continually,  and  that  in  a very 
confderable  degree,  have  diminifhed 
the  numbers  of  their  poor : for  their 

4 

* Quinftil.  de  Orat. 
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poor  were  almoft  all  foldiers,  and  their 
pay  was  frequently  exorbitant.  When 
Xenophon  enlifted  into  the  fervice  of 
Sevthes  his  eftablifliment,  obferves 
Mr.  Hume,  was  only  four  daries  a 
month  ; a fum  which  merely  by  four 
times  exceeded  that  of  his  private  fol- 
dicrs,  each  of  whom  was  allowed  one.* 
In  the  time  of  Marc  Antony  the 
centurion’s  allowance  was  certainly,  in 
fome  ineafure,  encreafed ; but  in  that 
of  Polybius  it  only  doubled  the  al- 
lowance of  a private.  And  there  are 
no  inftances  of  wars  in  which  foldie‘rs< 
were  not  allowed  to  enrich  themfelves 
by  plunder.  It  was  this  hope  of  plun- 
der, indeed,  that  frequently  increafed 
the  number  of  wars,  and  contributed 
to  render  them  bloody  and  ferocious'. 
Leonidas,  with  .three  hundred  Spar^- 
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On  .the  Populoufnefs  of  Ancient  Nations.  . 
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TANS,  deflroyed  twenty  thoufand  Per- 
sians at  the  ftraits  of  Thermopyl^  : 
and /Aristomenes  celebrated  three 
hecatomphonia  or  facrifices  inftituted 
in  honour  of  thofe  who  had  {lain,  at 
one  time,  an  hundred  enemies  with 
their  own  hands.  It  was  on  this  ac- 
count Isocrates  declares  that  there 
were  but  few  ftates,  befides  Athens, 
that  could  boafl;  of  a fucceilion  of 
kings,  for  four- or. five  generations. 

In-  periods  of  profound  peace  the 
.common  lands  .-among 'the  Romans 
were  very  exteniive : and  the  leges 
Sempronlce^  which  Cicero  fo  frequently 
adverts  to  with  patriotic  enthufiafm,* 
Tecured  a fufficiency  of  thefe  lands  for 
the  poor,  and  provided  them  with  im- 

O nomen  duke  libertatls  ! O jus  eximium  nof- 
trae  civitatis  ! O lex  Portia,  legefque  Semproniae ! &:c. 
ad  Verrem. 

plemeiits 
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plements  of  agriculture  : and  they  al- 
lotted corn  to  thofe  who  were  not  able 
to  work,  at  the  moft  trifling  expence. 
The  IcxClodia,  in  a (hort  time  after- 
wards, procured  them  this  corn  for  no-' 
thing.  - ; j 1,  o ' i .v>- 

JuvENAL  and  Martial*  both  make 
mention  of  fportula  or  prefents  regu-. 
larly  made  by  the  richer  citizens.. or 
patricians,  to  their  fmallerjandf, inca- 
pacitated clients.  And,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  there  was  a public  diflri- 
bution  of  corn  to  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  citizens.  From  this  eftimate  we 
may,  indeed,  form  fome  calculation  of 
the  number  of  poor  at  this  time  in 
Rome:  but  the  calculation, even  from 
fuch  a datum,  mufl;  be  fubjefttomuch 
conje<Sture  and  inaccuracy ; b^ufe, 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  with  great  propriety, 
* Epigr.  lib.  i.  6o.  lib.  3.  7.  et  paffim. 
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this  was  a gratuity  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
into  the  favor  of  the  Romans,  and 
becaufe  many  received  it  who  did  not, 
by  any  means,  ftand  in  need  of  it.* 
The  portion  every  month  was  five 
modii  to  each  claimant. f 

On  the  fubje^t  of  ancient  prifons,  and 
the  modes  of  their  coiiftriuStion,  our  in- 
formation is  not  much  more  accurate 
than  on  the  number  and  fupport  of  the 
poor.  Undoubtedly  every  nation  had  its* 
prifons  and  places  of  public  confinement:- 
but  the  condemnation  to  long  periods, 
of  imprifonment,  fo  much  pradtifed  in^ 
modern  times,  and  efpecially  in  Ger- 
many and  Prussia,  where  capital  pu- 
nifliments  are  rarely  or  never  to  be- 
heard  of,  not  being  a punifhment  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  thofe  convenien-' 

* Vide  Supra.  + About  fivc-fixtlis  of  a bufliel. 
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cies  and  minute  attentions,  which  are 
now  become  indifpenfably  neceflary, 
were  then  little  regarded,  and  might 
have  been  more  eafily  excufed. 

The  public  prifon  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  in  the  forum.  It  was  erect- 
ed by  Angus  Martius,  and  afterwards 
much  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  Servius 
T ULLius.  It  contained  many  dark  cells, 
or  dungeons ; for  Sallust  informs  us, 
that  a part  of  it  was  conftru6ted  beneath 
the  ground : and  It  had  keepers  or  turn- 
keys,who,  according  to  Plautus, were 
denominated  Trefviri.*  Thefe  kind 
of  fubterranean  cells  or  dungeons  are 
Hill  conftrudled  in  many  places ; par- 


* Quid  faciam  nunc  li  Trefviri  me  in  carcerem  com- 
pegerint  ? ^ 

Inde  eras  ^ promptuaria  cella  depromar  ad  flagrum: 
Ita  quafi  incudem  me  miferum  o6i:o  homines  validl 
caedent.  In.  Amphitr. 
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ticularly  in  the  prifon  of  St.  Joseph 
at  Lyons,  and  the  county  gaols  at 
Harwich  and  Nottingham  ; and, 
more  efpecially  at  Alnwick  in  North- 
umberland, where  the  only  entrance 
is  /by  means  of  a fmall  aperture,  and  a 
ladder.  The  feven  towers,  at  Con- 
stantinople, have  all, of  them,  thofe 
at  leaft  that  remain,  for  four  of  them* 
are  at  this  time  in,^a  flate  of  ruin,  dun- 
eeons  as  well ; but  thefe  are  of  fmall 
depth,  being  not  more  than  fivo  feet 
beneath  the  furface  of  the  earth.. 

Befides  this  public  prifon  in  the  fo*- 
rum,  the  Romans  had  other  prifons  of 
a different  kind,  and  for  different  views. 
They  generally  erefled  them  for  tem- 
porary purpofes  in  their  camps ; a con- 
flrudlion  which  was  then  extremely 
neceffary,  vvhen  garrifoned  towns  were 
but  few  in  number,  and  at  a great  dif- 
•,  ' ' tance 
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tance  from  the  camp  ; a conftrudiion'^  • 
which,  if  we  credit  the  defcriptions  of 
Tasso,  was  made'  ufe  of  fo  late  as  by 
the  Crufaders  in  Palestine;  for‘i;it 
was  from  fuch  a place  of  confinement, 
he  informs  us,  the  ferocious  Argillan 
fuddenly  difengaged  himfelf,  and  joined 
in  the  fanguinary  battle : 

L’aurora  intanto  il  bel  purpureo  voltb 
Gia  dimoftrava  dal  fovran  balcone : 

E in  quei  tumulti  gia  s’era  difciolto  ••  ^ 
II  feroce  Argillan  di  fua  priglone.*  on 

The  richer  patricians  among  the 
Romans  were,  moreover,  in  polTeflion 
of  ergaftula  or  private  prifons  for  their 
flaves.  Thefe  were  probably,  likewife, 
dark  cells  or  dungeons;  at  leaft Colu- 
mella advifed  that  they  fhould  be  thus 
conftrudled,  and  funk  beneath  the* 

».  *'  ■ i 

* La  Gcrus.  Liber.  Cant.  9.  ^ 

ground. 
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ground.  Here  the  Romans  (laves  un- 
derwent thole  punilhments  which 
their  crimes  deferved,  or  the  arbitrary 
will  of  their  maftcrs  chofe  to  infti^.- 
Benevolence  is  not  a virtue  that  marks 
the  Roman  chara6ler.  They  had,  there- 
fore, no  poor-houle,  or  eleemolynary 
inftitution  for  (laves  when  they  became 
ufelefs,^  or  lick.  In  this  cafe  they 
were  generally  expofed  in  fome  idand- 
on  the  Tyber,  from  whence  they  had 
no  means  of  efcaping,  that  they  might 
die  by  being  ftarved.  And  the  elder 
Cato  publicly  profelTed  to  fell  his^n- 
firm  or  difeafed  (laves  at  any  price  he 
could  procure  for  them.. 

When  the  Spartan  (laves  or  He- 
LOTES  were  imagined  to  be  too  nu-^ 
merous,  they  were  frequently  dimi- 
nilhed  by  the  cryptia,  or  a permiffion, 
granted  to  their  youths,  to  attack  and 
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dellroy  them  unarmed.  And  the  gc-T 
nera]  mode  of  punifhing  criminals,  and> 
not  unfrequently  captives,  among  the. 
Spartans  was,  by  throwing  them  to- 
gether into  a deep  cavern  to  yftarve,' 
furroun'ded  by  the  putrid  atmofphcre 
of  thofe  who  had  died  firft.  It  was 
from  a cavern  of  this  kind  that  the 
celebrated  AristomeneS',  generarof 
thcMESSENiANSjfo  marvcloufly cfcap- 
ed,  as  is  related  by  Pausanias,  after 
having  been  thrown  in  headlong.  ' 

The  laws  and  .punifhrrients  of  the? 
Egyptians  were,  for  the  moft  part, 
capital;  and,  the  punlfhment  foon  fol- 
lowing the  arreft  of  the  culprit,  there 
was  but  little  occafion  for  prifons  of 
any  kind.  Among  the  Athenians- 
the  punifhments,  as  determined  by  So- 
lon, were  death,  exile,  or  atlmia  : and 
when  the  people  were  incapacitated  by 

poverty 
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poverty  from  contributing  their  fhare 
of  the  rate  or  modus  levied  by  the  flate, 
they  were  .feized  by  the  colledtors  of 
taxes  and  fold  for  flaves.  Such,  not 
indeed  to  the  credit  of  Athenian  tafte 
or  humanity,  was  the  fate  of  Xeno- 
CRATES  the  Philofopher.* 

Of  thefe  various  punjlhments,  that 
of  exile  was  by  far  the  moft  common. 
“ It  would  be  eaher,”  fays  Isocrates 
to  Philip,  to  raife  an  army  in*, 
Greece,  at  prefent,  from  the  exiled 
vagabonds  than  from  the  cities'** 

In  honour  of  the  Athenians,  how- 
ever, it  fhould  be  remarked,  that  their 
treatment  of  (laves  is  faid,  by  authors 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  their  own,t 


* Plut.  in  vit.  Xenocr. 
t Dernofthenes,  Xenophon,  Plautus. 
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to  have  been  extremely  liberal  and 
kind : and  they  polTefTed,  perhaps,  the 
only  inftitution  throughout  all  Greece 
that  can  be  called  eleemofynary;  which 
was  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  the 
lower  city,  eredled  by  Co  non.  It  was 
a fan^iuary  for  the  diftreft,  whether 
free  or  (laves  ; and  in  this  temple,  (laves 
complaining  of  great  fe verity  and  ill 
ufage,  obtained  a transfer  of  themfelves 
to  other  mafters.  This  is  an  inftitu- 
tion which  was,  long  afterwards,  pre- 
valent in  many  fandluaries  of  Chriftian 
churches  ; and  which,*  to  this  hour,  is 
continued  at  the  grand  hall  in  the  hof- 
pital  at  Malta  ; where  not  even  a 
murderer  can  be  arrefted,  (hould  he  be 
found  there. 

j. 

In  modern  times,  the  buildings  al- 
lotted for  the  reception  of  prifoners 

and 
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and  the  poor,  and  efpecially  in.  this 
kingdom,  arc  of  fuch  various  forms, 
dimenfions,  materials,  and  fituations, 
with  fuch  flrangc  diverhties  of  cuf- 
.toms  and  rules,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  arrange  them  into  regular 
and  appropriate  clafles.  In  general, 
however,  they  confifl  of  old  caftles, 
barns,  or  monaftcries,  purchafed’by  the 
county  or  diJdridt  for  this  purpole. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  are  the,  gift 
of  individuals,  as  at  Sheffield,  where 
there  is  prifon  which  was  granted  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  the  con- 
-finement  of  debtors ; and  fometimcs 

■r 

they  are  ftill  private  property,  and  fub- 
'je(ft;to  an  annual  rent  for  occupation  : ' 
inftances  of  which  laft  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Marshalsea  prifon,  which  be- 
longs to  four  landlords,  and  is  farmed 
at  one  hundred  guineas  per  year. 


There 
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There  were  few' buildings  created 

in  this  kingdiom  exprelsly  'for  thefe 

'purpofes  before  the  year  1760;  fince 

which  time  the  benevolent  exertions 

of  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hanway,  Dr. 

Fothergill,  and  fome  ' few  other 

fpirited  and  patriotic  gentlemen,  have 

♦ ^ 

produced  'many,  and  thofe  of  great 
influence  and  utility;  efpecially  in 
that  clafs,  moft  important  to  the  mo- 
rals and  happinefs  of  all  nations,  Peni- 
tentiary Houfes. 

; 

» 

To  the  very  valuable  papers  and 
publications  of  Mr.  Howard,  whofe 
friendfliip  I fhall  long  boafl  of  as  a 
fource  of  high  benefit,  and  advantage 
to  m^^felf,  I fhali  have  frequent  occa- . 
flons  to  refer  in  the  fequel  of  this 
Difleitation  ; and  fhali  inftance  in  many 
places,  as  I proceed,  what  have  been 
noticed  by  him,  or  what  have  appeared 

to 
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.to  myfelf,  as  perfe<£lions  or  defeats  in 
thofc  buildings  of  the  bed:  lituations, 
or  conftruflions,  which  have  of  late 
been  eredted  in  this  kingdom. 

V/  . » 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Difeafes  moji  frequent  in  Prifons 
and  Poor-Houfes. 

IN  all  inclofures  where  great  num- 
bers of  the  human  race  are  collefted 
together,  and  efpecially  where  poverty 
much  prevails,  the  allowance  of  food 
is  {lender,  and  often  improper,  and 
where  but  little  attention  is  paid  to 
cleanlinefs,  pure  air,  and  acStivity  ; dif- 
eafes  of  particular  claffes  are  fure  of 
being  traced.  And  thefe  difeafes,  as 
depending  upon  the  caufes  above  enu- 
merated, muff  be  more  or  lefs  preva- 
lent, and  more  or  lefs  active,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  energy  of  thofe 
caufes  themfelves,  operating  either  fe- 
parately  or  in  conjunction.  In  poor- 

C . houfes, 
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houfes,  workhoufes,  and  prifons,  there 
are,  however,  other  difeafes  which  are 
continually  prefenting  themfelves, 
though  they  do  not  originate  in  fuch 
places  of  public  confinement,  being 
folely  introduced  by  thofe  who  enter, 
in  confequence  of  prior  vice,  misfor- 
tune, or  uncleanlinefs.  The  difeafes  of 
the  above  places  it  will  be  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  diftribute  into  two  clafTes. 

Firfl,  thofe  which  originate  ab  ex- 
tra, but  which  are  introduced  af  the  en- 
trance of  paupers  and  prifqners ; and. 

Secondly,  thofe  which  originate 
within,  from  the  operation  of  fome,  or 
all  of  the  caufes  above  fpecified. 

Of  thofe  which  are  introduced  from 
without,  the  chief  are  Ulcers,  the 
Venereal  Disease,  and  the  Itch. 

The 
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The  poor  are,  in  general,  but  little 
habituated  to  cleanlinefs ; they  are 
liable  to  a thoufand  accidents,  and  a 
thoufand  temptations,-  which  every; 
fuperior  rank  of  life  is  Tree  from;  and 
they  feel  not,  from  want  of  education, 
the  fame  happy  exertion  of  delicacy, 
honor,  and  moral  fentiment,  which 
every  where  elfe  is  to  be  met  with.  It 
is  not  furprihng,  therefore,  that  fuch 
difeafes  as  the  above  Ihould  be  frequent 
in  almofl:  every  prifon,  and  every  poor- 
houfe,  in  the  kingdom ; and,  though 
my  experience  has  extended  to  many 
buildings  of  both  the  above  delcrip- 
tions,  I have  fcarcely  ever  found  one, 
which  was  of  moderate  extent,  but 
furnifhed  me  with  inflances  of  all  thefe 
difeafes  at  the  Tame  time. 

The  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the 
cure  of  thefe  arc  fo  well  known,  and 

C 2 have 
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have  been  fo  frequently  enlarged  upon, 
by  writers  of  the  greateft  eminence  and 
merit,  that  but  little  information  can 
be  expelled  in  a treatife  of  this  kind. 

In  poor-houfes  we  fometimes  meet 
with  ULCERS  of  fo  many  years  {land- 
ing that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  attempt 
the  cure  of  them,  and  hazardous  to  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  if  we 
could  effcdt  it.  Reft  and  quietude, 
however,  as  they  afford  fome  afliftance 
to  thefe,  commonly  prove  of  great  be- 
nefit to  thofe  of  lefs  date  and  malignity ; 
as,  in  general,  they  both  proceed  from 
external  violence  or  exceflive  labor. 

Thofe  whofe  poverty  obliges  them 
to  apply  to  their  parifti  for  aftiftance, 
have  feldom  had  it  in  their  power 
to  enlarge  the  ulcer  by  their  intem- 
perance. But  this,  on  the  contrary,  is 

a caufe 
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a caiife  of  increafe  which  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  Bridewells,  and  other 
prifons,  on  the  firll:  ad  million  of  pa- 
tients : and  happy  would  it  be  for  the 
patient  himfelf,  and  mankind  at  large, 
if  this  caufe  of  increafe  were  to  ceafe 
here.  In  many  places  I have  perfon- 
ally  known  it  ceafe;  and  I have  had 
the  pleafure  to  remark,  that  the  iim- 
plicity  of  the  diet  injoined,  and  the  re- 
gularity and  firmnefs  with  which  that 
diet  was  inforced,  have  produced  the 
moll  fpeedy  and  faiutary  change.  But 
in  far  too  many  inftances  I have  known 
the  contrary  ; I have  feen  the  gaoler’s 
lodge  converted  into  an  alehoufe,  and 
the  .feat  of  reformation  thus  become  a 
feat  of  riot  and  debauch. 

Such  are  almofl:  all  the  prilons  where 
the  gaoler  is  allowed  no  fixt  falary,  but 
derives  his  income  from  the  perquifites 

C 3 and 
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and  fees  of  his  office.  Such  is  the  Four 
Court  Marshelsea  Prifon  in  Dub- 
lin: where,  Mr.  Howard  informs 
ns,  at  the  time  of  his  vifitation,  there 
was  a pawnbroker’s  (hop  ; and  where, 
independent  of  what  had  been  fold  at 
the  tap  of  the  gaoler,  a hogfficad  of 
whi'Ikey  had  been  clandeftinely  drank 
in  a week.*  The  Committee  of  the 
Hbufe  of  Commons  reported,  in  1787, 
that  this  prifon  appeared  a feene  of 
diforder,  irregularity,  and  intoxicar 
tion.”  Such,  indeed,  is  too  generally 
' the  charafter  of  all  the  Prifons  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  At  the 
ToLBooTH,in  Edinburgh,  the  gaoler 
has  the  liberty  of  vending  every  Ipecies 
of  fpirituous  liquors  ; and  in  the  New- 
gate in  Dublin,  the  above  author 
informs  us,  that  the  prifoners  will  fell 

* Hift.  of  Lazaretfos,  See.  p.  80. 

their 
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their  bread  at  any  price  to  procure  fpl- 
rituous  liquors  ; that  many  have  died 
from  intoxication,  and  that  here  like- 
wife  a puncheon  of  whilkey  has  been 

drank  in  a week. 

% 

This  licentious;  and  ruinous  Jprac- 
tice,  is  not,  however,  confined'  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ; too  many 
inftances  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in 
our  own  country.  t 

At  the  Birmingham  and  Leices- 
ter town-gaols,  the  governors  have 
no  falary,  but  fupport  themfelves  by 
licences  for  beer.  And  in  many  other 
gaols,  even  where  fuch  licences  arc 
abolifhed,  but  the  uiireftrained  intro- 
du(ftlon  of  beer  and  fpirits  is  ftill  allow- 
ed, I have  feen  the  turnkeys  them- 
felves .bloated  from  intemperate  drink- 
ing, with  -tumid  or  ulcerated  legs,  and 
C 4 ' large 
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large  red  carbuncled  faces.  Though 
in  the  profecution  of  this  treatlfe,  I 
lhall  have  occafion  to  point  out  many 
prifons  with  far  better  cuftoms  and  re- 
gulations. And  where  fuch  cuftoms 
and  regulations  prevail,  the  furgeon 
has  but  little  comparative  trouble  in 
the  healing  of  ulcers.  They  generally 
yield  to  the  common  topical  applica- 
tions, and  the  order  and  regularity  in- 
troduced. 

But  if  the  ulcer  Ihould  prove  ob- 
fiinate,  from  the  length  of  time  it 
has  lafted,  or  the  fcorbutic  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient ; ' if  its  edges 
fhould  be  callous,  its  furface  foul,  and 
its  difeharge  ichorous  and  fetid,  the 
patient  Ihould  then  be  allowed  a milk 
diet,  with  the  internal  ufe  of  mer- 
curial alteratives.  Such  a treatment 
will,  in  general,  be  fuflicient  to  effec- 
tuate 
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tuate  a cure  : and  after  the  cure,  and, 
indeed,  during  the  cure  itfelf,  a ban- 
dage, moderately  tight,  Ihould  be  ap- 
plied, and  worn  by  the  patient,  in  the 
former-  inftance,  for  a confiderable 
time ; as  the  cure  will  hereby  be  ac- 
celerated, and  the  limb,  when  found, 
acquire  additional  firmnefs  and  vigor. 

In  both  PRISONS  and  poor-houses, 
which  are  too  often  the  receptacles  of 
the  idle,  the  uncleanly,  and  the  aban- 
doned, nothing  is  more  common,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  be  appropriated  to  large 
and  manufa(5luring  diftridls,  than  the 
admiffion  of  patients  with  the  Itch, 
and  the  Venereal  Disease. 

In  fmall  villages,  where  we  fcarcely 
ever  meet  with  any  infirmary  whatever, 
itisnot  to  be  expected  that  a ward  fhould 
be  feparated  for  the  reception  of  fuch 

C 5 patients. 
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patients.  Situations  like  thefe,  where 
the  houfes  are  but  few,  and  fcattered 
at  a great  diftaiice,  and  where  the 
means  of  communication  are  much  in'^ 
terrupted,  and  more  particularly,  where 
no  large  and  manufa£luring  town  is 
adjacent,  are  not  often  fubje(5t  to  dif-^ 
eafes  of  this  defcription ; but  in  cities 
and  populous  towns  in  general,  as 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  in  the 
poor-houfe  of  which  laft  place  there 
are  feldom  lefs  than  a thoufand,  there 
ought  not  only  to  be  an  infirmary  for 
every  fuch  place  of  pubhc  confinement, 
but  there  fhould  likewife  be  a dlfl;in(5t 
ward  allotted  for  patients  laboring  un- 
der both  thefe  complaints.  The  itch 
will  otherwife  have  the  moft  unre- 
ftrained  opportunity  of  fpreading  ; and 
the  VENEREAL  DISEASE  caniiot  have  a 
chance  of  being  properly  attended  to  and 
eradicated.  The  common  diet  and  ge- 
neral 
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neral  practice  of  falivation,  as  exhibited 
in  the  different  hofpitals,  in  the  metro- 
polis of  this  kingdom,  will  be  the  beif 
diet  and  pra(ff  ice  to  adopt  in  moft  litua- 
tions  for  this  laft  complaint.  But  the 
fetid  effluvium  arifing  during  the 
ptyalifm,  would  furely  be  productive  of 
the  greateft  injury  and  inconvenience 
to  common  patients,  debilitated  by  fe- 
vers, aflhmas,  or  other  complaints,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  at  a due  diftance  with 
the  mod:  fedulous  fcrupulofity. 

In  this  common  ward  of  the  in- 
firmary, the  air  is  generally  rendered' 
already  too  confined  and  impure,  from 
improper  conftruCtion,  or  the  number 
of  patients  admitted.  Inftead,  there- 
fore, of  adding  to  the  impurity  of  an 
atmofphere,  in  many  inftarikces  almoffc 
irrefpirable  in  itfelf,  by  the  admiffion 
and  falivation  of  venereal  patients;  we 
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are  called  upon  to  ventilate  and  purify 
by  every  poffible  exertion  ; to  let  loofe 
the  noxious  vapor  that  arifes,  and  in- 
troduce a healthy  and  reviving  air. 
This  feems  to  be  'fo  obvious,  that 
where  there. is  but  one  ward  allotted 
for  an  infirmary,  I have  never  yet 
known  venereal  patients  attended  to  at 
all ; excepting  perhaps  by  the  allow- 
ance of  a few  cooling  purges,  when  the 
■violence  of  the  complaint  has  excited 
the  curiofity  and  notice  *of  the  atten- 
dant furgeon. 

If  the  difeafe  be  a fimple  gonorrhoea, 
and  the  temperament  not  injured  by 
other  difeafes,  this  treatment  alone, 
with  the  fcanty  diet  made  ufe  of,  will 
in  time  be  generally  found  fufficient. 
But  I have  known  inftances,  both  in 
poor-houfes  and  prifons,  and  efpecially 
the  latter,  where  the  difeafe  has  been 

making 
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making  an  unreftrained  progrefs  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  would  have 
continued  longer,  but  from  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  perfons  confined.  This 
is  an  evil  which  calls  loudly  for  redrefs 
from  magiftrates  and  overfeers ; and  an 
evil  which  is,  in  no  inflance,  attended 
to  fo  much  as  it  ou^ht  to  be.  I have 
known  twenty  difeafed  patients  in  one 
prifon  ; many  of  whom  were  moft  de- 
plorably afflicted,  and  were  fentenced 
to  two  and  three  years  confinement.  I 
have  remonftrated  with  magiftrates 
upon  this  fubjecfl : in  fome  in  fiances  I 
have,  fortunately,  fucceeded ; but  the 
common  anfwer  has  been,  that  it  is  a 
difeafe  the  patient  Jias  brought  upon 
himfelf  by  debauchery,  and  that  he 
muft  therefore  take  the  confequence. 

This  anfwer  is  both  cruel  and  impo- 
litic. The  patient  is  hereby,  in  the  firfi 
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place,  prevented,  by  his  confinement, 
from  obtaining  the  cure,  and  the 
means  of  cure,  which  he  might  have 
pofTeffed  had  he  been  at  liberty  ; and, 
fecondly,  it  totally  defeats,  what  ever 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  motives  in 
imprifonment,  the  melioration  of  the 
prifoner’s  • morals  and  his  general 
health,  if  impaired;  that  when  the 
period  of  his  confinement  is  expired, 
he  may  go  forth,  fenfible  of  his  pad: 
mifcondudb,  and  fit  for  engaging  in 
fome  honeft  and  induftrious  employ- 
ment. 

For  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
EASE  and  the  itch,  the  allotment  of  a 
fmall  room  will,  in  general,  be  fuffi- 
cient;  as  moderate  warmth  is  here  of 
fome  confequence ; and  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  number  of  fuch  patients,  if 
timely  attended  to,  can  never  be  great. 

In 
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In  moft  of  the  new  peiiitentiary- 
houfes,  where  the  prlfoii  is  divided 
throughout  into  folitary  cells, -fome  of 
thofe  cells  might  be  feledled  for  each 
of  thefe  purpofes  ; with  the  only  al- 
teration of  having  the  windows  glazed. 

Here  venereal  patients,  and  thofe 
afflidted  with  the  itch,  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  confined  till  a cure  is  com- 
pleted. And  the  uncomfortable  foli- 
tude  of  their  fit  nation,  will  be  an  addi-  > 
tional  means  of  inducing  them  to  be 
attentive  to  the  plan  preferibed  by  the 
furgeon. 

In  places  like  thefe,  we  are  not  call- 
ed upon  for  elegance  of  prefeription. 
Cheapnefs  and  efficacy  of  medicine 
ffiould  be  our  principal  confiderations. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  it;ch  be  a dif- 
eafe  proceeding  from  fimple  contagious 
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matter,  or  from  animalcula  burrowing 
beneath  the  cuticle,  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  here.  Different  inveftigators 
have,  indeed,  thought  differently  on 
this  fubjedl ; fome  having  believed 
they  faw  the  animalcula  fully  difplay- 
ed,  and  in  motion  ; while  others  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  either  form  or 
motion  of  any  kind.  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  caiife,  but  little  difference, 
however,  has  been  adopted  in  the  mode 
of  cure.  And  without  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  enquire  whofe  eyes,  or  whofe 
glaffes  were  the  beft,  I beg  leave  to 
obferve  that,  whenever  I have  met 
with  the  ITCH  in  thefe  places,  I have 
generally  made  ufe  of  a ffrong  decoc- 
tion of  white  hellebore  root  ; or  the 
nnguentum  fulphuris  of  the  London 
Pharmacopeia,  mixed,  indeed,  with  a 
fmall  proportion  of  foft  foap  ; by  which 
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addition  it  will  acquire  a better  tena- 
city, and  be  more  capable,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  kali  combined  with  the 
foap,  of  penetrating  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  which  the  infedlious  matter 
is  lodged.  The  free  ufe  of  this  oint- 
ment for  about  twenty-four  hours  is 
generally  fufficient.  'A  clean  fet  of 
cloaths  fhould  then  be  provided  for  the 
patient,  and  he  fliould  be  allowed  to 
wafh  himfelf  all  over  with  warm  wa- 
ter, or  ufe  a warm  bath,  where  it  can 
be  procured.  After  which  he  may  be 
fuffered  to  intermix  with  his  comrades 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  poor- 
houfe  or  the  prifon. 

The  cloaths  fuch  perfons  carry  with 
them,  are  frequently  little  more  than 
rags,  and  of  no  value,  and  had  better 
be  deftroyed,  for  fear  of  communicat- 
ing the  contagion.  But  if  there  be 

any 
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any  part  of  the  cloaths  of  real  value,  it 
(hould  immediately  be  taken  into  a 
fmall  clofe  room  and  fumigated.  The 
quantity  of  brimftone  employed  for 
this  purpofe  is  generally  too  fmall.  It 
fliould,  at  leaft,  amount  to  three  or 
four  pounds  avoirdupois;  otherwife 
there  will  be  no  certainty  of  deftroy- 
ing  the  matter  of  the  difeafe.  If  ufed 
in  this  proportion,  an  expofure  of  the 
cloaths  for  twenty-four  hours  will  be 
fufficieait.  In  the  New  Midi>le&ej£ 
Penitentbry-houfe,  there  is  a Gripping 
room  ; and  a large  and  convenient  oven 
erected  in  a detached  office  exprefsly 
for  this  purpofe. 

Such  are  the  principal  difeafes  which 
are  found  in  poor-houfes,  work-houfes, 
and  prifons,  and  which  are  introduced 
from  without  ; and  fuch  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  bell;  mode  of  treating  them. 

I pafs 
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I pafs  on  to  the  conhderatlon  of 
thofe  which  originate  from  within. 
They  may  be  divided  into  the  caffes  of, 

■% 

Firff,  CuTACEous  Eruptions;  of 
which  Scald-heads  are  the  principal. 

Secondly,  Ricketts  and  Worms, 

Thirdly,  Fevers  of  different  kinds, 
proceeding  from  coftivenefs,  colds,  an 
impure  atmofphere,  depreffion  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  other  caufes,  which  will  af- 
terwards be  taken  notice  of. 

Of  thefe  difeafes,  the  two  firff  claffes 
appertain,  almoft  exclufively,  to  chil- 
dren ; and  are,  therefore,  more  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  work- 
houfes  of  populous  country  hamlets, 
and  large  manufadduring  towns,  where 
the  manufadfures  are  declining,  and 

the. 
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the  poor  find  a difficulty  of  procuring 
work,  than  in  bridewells  and  other 
prifons,  defigned  principally  for  the 
reception  of  adults.  Though,  as  in- 
fants at-^e  breaft  are  admitted,  with 
their  mothers,  into  thefe  laft,  I have 
found  them  here  alfo. 

The  caufes  of  both  fnch  clafTes  of 
difeafes  are  obvioufly  a culpable  negli- 
gence, inadlivity,  and  a want  of  clcan- 
linefs,  with  the  ufe  of  hard  and  indi- 
gcftible  food.  And  in  proportion  as 
thefe  caufes  abound,  the  difeafes  in 
confequence  thereof  will  be  more  or 
lefs  common,  and  more  or  lefs  violent. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
lituation  of  the  poor  in  this  country  is 
not  equal  to  what  it  was  twenty  years 
fince.  Our  commerce  has  increafed  be- 
yond the  example  of  any  former  nation, 
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excepting  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and 
perhaps  Alexandria;  our  manufac- 
tures have  flourhhed  in  proportion 
hereto;  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has 
become  immenfe  ; and  every  order  and 
clafs  of  inhabitants,  except  the  com- 
mon hulbandmanand  laborer,  have  de- 
rived fome  advantage  from  hence.  But 
thefe,  inftead  of  being  benefited  here- 
by, have  been  injured.  The  price  of 
provifions,  and  of  almoft  every  article 
of  common  life,  has,  within  this  pe- 
riod, been  highly  advanced ; and  the 
farmer  and  the  manufadlurer  have  de- 
rived an  advantage  by  the  advance, 
becaufe  their  additional  profits  more 
than  counterbalance  their  additional 
expences.  But  the  price  of  labor  has 
been  advanced  with  a very  fparing 
hand  in  any  place;  and  in  fome  places 
it  has  not  been  advanced  at  all.  I know 
one  or  two  worthy  farmers,  who  la- 
ment 
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nieiit  the  fituation  of  their  hufband- 
men,  and  wifh  much  to  raife  their 
wages ; but  they  dare  not  againft  the 
general  confent  of  their  neighbours ; 
all  they  can,  therefore,  ‘perform,  and, 
to  their  honor,  they  do  perform  it,  is 
to  eafe  the  poverty  they  furvey,  on 
every  fide,  around  them,  by  pertinent 
and  voluntary  benefaftions. 

I have  made  thefe  obfervations,  be- 
caufe  the  caufes  of  aimofi:  all  the  dif- 
eafes  I am  coiifidering,  and  confe- 
quently  the  difeafes  themfelves,  are  to 
be  traced  to  this  general  fource. 

When  a young  weaver,  or  ahufiband- 
man,  firfi:  marries,  he  may  he  cleanly 
in  himfelf,  and  attentive  to  his  own 
perfon  ; and  the  woman,  to  whom  he 
marries,  may  be  equally  fo ; and  the 
earnings  of  the  week  may  perhaps  fup- 

port 
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port  them  with  tolerable  credit  and 
comfort.  As  long  as  this  creditable 
appearance  and  domeftic  comfort  laft, 
I have  frequently  obferved,  that  clean- 
linefs,  and  a due  attention  to  the  per- 
fon,  will  laft  likewife.  But,  in  a Ihort 

I 

time,  hcknefs  arifes ; in  a few  years  a 
numerous  family  is  produced  ; the  full 
time  of  the  wife  is  ingroffed  by  the 
wants  of  her  children ; and  the  week 
pafles  away  without  her  earning  one 
penny.  The  wages  of  the  hufband,  if 
even  the  ftrideft  economy  be  made  ufe 
of,  and  the  poor,  in  general,  are  but 
indifferent  economifts,  will  fcarcely 
fuffice  to  procure  the  bare  neceffaries 
of  life  which  are  continually  called 
for.*  Domeftic  comfort  flies;  po- 

* In  feme  of  the  mannfafturing  towns  in  E^ex  and 
Suffolk^  I have  known  the  diftrefs  of  fome  families 
oblige  them  to  fubfift,  fix  weeks  fi'equently  without 
animal  food.  Their  common  diet  being  nothing  but 
bread,  potatoes,  and  water-gruel. 
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verty  appears  on  every  lide  ; the  chil- 
dren are  covered  with  rags ; cleanli- 
nefs  is  entirely  given  up,  and  forgot- 
ten ; and  the  whole  family  wallows  in 
dirt  and  mifery. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  hufband, 
who  no  longer  finds  pleafurc  or  fatis- 
fadion  at  home,  endeavours  to  feek 
for  them  at  the  nearefi;  public  houfe  : 
and  the  fober  man  is  thus  converted 
into  a drunkard.  This  evil  increafes 
daily;  and,  perhaps,  introduces  dif- 
eafe ; he  forgets  the  wants  of  his  fa- 
mily ,'and  they  are  obliged  to  apply  for 
affiftance  to  their  parilh.  And  if  the 
'hufband  die,  either  from  drinking,  or 
from  any  accidental  caufe,  they  are 
immediately  hurried  away,  by  the  pa- 
rifh  officers,  to  the  work-houfe,  where 
it  is  but  feldom,  indeed,  that  the  order 
and  regularity  introduced  habituate 

them 
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them  to  regain  that  love  for  cleanlinefs 
and  perfonal  attention  which  was  for-' 
merly  poffelfed. 

In  many  villages  in  this  kingdom 
the  parifh  houfes  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor  are  nothing  but  clay  huts, 
with  a clay  floor  below  ; and  an  apart- 
ment above  formed  entirely  by  the 
flriding  of  the  thatched  roof.  This 
roof,  excepting  where,  fortunately  for 
the  miferable  inhabitants,  it  is  b’rokeii 
through  by  time  and  tempefls,  and 
thus  admits  the  healthy  concurrence 
of  light  and  air,  is  generally  covered 
with  cobwebs.  But  if  the  roof  be  en- 
tire, the  whole  room  is  commonly  as 
dark  as  a-  Siberian  hovel.  There 
may,  perhaps,  be  traces  left  of  the 
place  where  formerly  there  was  a win- 
dow : and -a  pane  or  two  of  glafs  may, 
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perhaps,  yet  remain  : but  the  glafs  be- 
ing, in  general,  deftroyed,  its  place  is 
ihpplied  with  old  ballads,  and  other 
papers  parted  together.  Of  fuch  abodes 
in  this  kingdom  1 could  give  a hundred 
inrtances,  were  they  not  too  common 
to  need  inrtancing.  And  here  are  we 
principally  to  look  for  the  clafles  of 
difeafes  above  enumerated.  ' 

But  fuch  fituations  and  fuch  difeafe^ 
are  not  confined  to  this  kingdom.  In 
Ireland,  many  of  the  inrtitutions, 
improperly  called  nurferies  for  child- 
ren, are  not  much  preferable  to  the 
hovels  above  defcribed.  Seldom  is  there 
an  infirmary,  or  airing  ground,  belong- 
ing to  any  of  them.  At  Milton  Road 
Nurfery,  near  Dublin,  Mr.  Howard, 
in  his  travels  that  way,  found  twenty- 
four  children  : and,  of.thefe,  “ eight, 
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fays  he,  had  fcald  heads  and  one  the 
evil.*’*  At  Leinster  the  mailer 

• 

himfelf  a^led  as  apothecary ; and,  as 
many  of  the  children  had  cuticular 
eruptions,  of  different  kinds,  from  un- 
cleanlinefsj'and  coarfe  indigeftible  food, 
he  had  given  them  fulphur  and  milk 
in  the  na.orning,  and  was  preparing  to 
anoint  them  all  for  , the  itch  towards 
night.f  Of  feventy-five  children,  of 
which  the  nurfery  conlifled,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  had  fcald  heads : and  this, 
though  the  fociety  allows  a maid  for 
every  ten  children.  And  the  report  of 
the  committee,  at  the  nurfery  at  Con- 
naught, flated,  in  1786,  that  “three 
have  lately  died  of  fcald  heads,  and  fe- 
veral  others  are  ill  of  the  fame  com- 
plaint. The  number  in  this  nurfery 
never  exceeds  twenty-four. 

* Account  of  Lazarettos,  See.  p.  i 
t Vide  fupr. 
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In  the  cure  of  fuch  complaints  in 
fuch  (ituations,  little  can  be  expedted 
from  the;  fkill  of  the  furgeon,  if  he 
have  not  influence  enough  with  the 
chi'eflpai-iflioners  to  unite  their  efFhrts 
with  his  own  in  producing  a complete 
refornhation.  The  houfe  fhould,  firft, 
be  repaired,  and  lighted  with  windows, 
allowed  to  open,  that  pure  air  may  oc- 
caflonally  be  admitted  : it  Ihould  be 
^ut  into  a ftate  of  decency,  cleanlinefs, 
and  order:  a mafler,  or  matron,  fliould 
be  appoihted,  poflelfed  of  honefly,  acti- 
vity, and  good  abilities ; of  humanity 
in  his  general  demeanour  ; but  of  firm- 
nefs  to  perfevere  in  the  regulations  de- 
termined upon  by  his  fuperiors.  The 
food  fliould  be  in  due  proportion,  and 
of  light  and  eafy  digeflion ; particu- 
larly that  allotted  to  the  children  : bed- 
ding Ipid  fheets  fliould  be  allowed  ; 
and,  though  coarfe,  fliould  be  con- 

flantly 
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ftantlykept  clean.  An  InHrmary  fliould 
be  fixed  upon  ; and  an  airing  ground 
marked  out,  that  the  children,  and 
others,  as  well,  may  be  properly  attend- 
ed to,  when  fick,  and  have  a fujficiency 
of  air  .an4  ,exercil'e  y?ben  in  health. 
Some  kind  of  work  flaouid,  likewife, 
be  introduced,  in  the  dilFerent.branches 
of  which  all  may  engagei ; ,as,  .the 
Ipinning  of  hemp,  the  fpiiipn?ig  aufi 
carding  of  wool,  or  any.  finaijar  occu- 
pation. . ^ , 

Fur  want  of  fuch  kinds  of  emplpy- 
.ment,  I.  have  frequently  feen  a fpirit  of 
the  moft  unbounded  idlenefs  become 
^prevalent  among  the  young  and  the 
old  : and  among  the  former,  it  cannot 
fail,  in  future  life,  of  laying  the  foun- 
' dation  for  much  mifcondudt'and  vice  ; 
and  fuch  employments,  moreo^ver^  will 
confiderably  afiift  in  defraying*  the 
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public  expences  of  the  parifh  or  cha- 

r 

nty.  ’ 

•*  f ; t -4 

f ■ ■ 

There  are  places  where  fuch  regula- 
tions are’  adopted  : and,  where  they 
fubfift,  cheaffulnefs  and  ferenity  fmile 
on  every  countenance ; the  whole 
iyflem  is  invigorated  by  health  ; — the 
old  and  infirm  pafs  on  quietly  through 
the  fhort  remainder  of  their  lives-,  and 
'the  young  are  prepared  for  future  in-- 
duflry  and  ufefulnefs.  The  beft  regu- 
lated workhoufes  and  poorhoufes  in 
this  kingdom,' 1,  believe,  are  thofe  at 
.Leeds  and  Hull  ; and,  at  the  little 
village  of  Cardington,  in  Bedford- 
shire ; on^  which  laft  Mr,  Howard 
has  pafTed  a due  encomium. 

* 4 

In  fiich  fituations  as  thefe,  difeafes  of 
all  kinds  are  but  feldom  ; and,  it  is 
nothing  but  the  want  of  due  regula- 
tion, 
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tion,  the  permiffion  of  the  caiifes  above 
mentioned  to  operate,  that  introduces 
the  complaints  of  rickets,  worms,  fore 
eyes,  fcald  head's,  and  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes  in  gaieral.  We  find  nothing  of 
them  in  thofe  laudable  inffitutions  in 
this  country,  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Asylum  : nor  in  thofe, 

, of  equal  praife  and  merit,  the  Orphan 
. and  Foundling  Hospitals  at  Vi- 
enna. At  Ackworth,  near  Pon- 
tefract, is  a large  and  liberal  infti- 
•tution  belonging  to’  the  Quakers.  The 
general  average  of  children  admitted 
into  this  fchool  is  three  hundred  an^ 
,ten.  In  the  year  1787,  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  children, who  had 
been  admitted  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
years,  twelve  only  had  died,  and  three 
of  thefe  by  the  fmall  pox  in  the  natu- 
ral way. 
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.Thefe  obfervations,  and  diredllons, 
principally  apply  to  workhoufes  and 
eleemofynary  inftitutlons  in  general ; 
and  not  fo  much  to  prifons  ; the  dif- 
orders  and  improprieties  of  conduft  to- 
lerated in  which,  1 lhall  more  fully 
confider  in  a few  pages.  But  as  the 
difeafes,  to  which  thefe  obfervations 
apply,  are  fometimes  likewife  to  be 
met  with  in  prifons,  and  efpecially  in 
bridewells,  they  are  not  altogether  in- 
applicable to  fuch  places.  And  wher- 
ever fuch  difeafes  are  found,  indepen- 
dent of  the  general  means  of  cure  al- 
, ready  ftated,  w^e  muft  apply  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  draw  forth  the 
cheapeft  and  moft  appropriate  of  its 
flores. 

In  workhoufes  and  prifons,  where 
but  very  fmall  quantities  of  foap  are 
allowed,  it  is  no  uncommon  pra6lice  to 

fubflitute 
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fubfl^ijt^.  upne  in  its  ftead ; ^d,  its 
acrid  apd,  faline  particles  are  not  often 
fufficiently  rinfed  out  after  the  linen 
has  been  hereby  rendered  clean.  Hence, 
pn  wearing  fuch  linen,  the  Ikin  is  fre- 
quently excoriated,  efpecially  the  ten- 
der Ikin  of  infants,  and  a cutaneous 
eruption  is  produced.  In  this  cafe  the 
cure  is  obvious.  The  linen  producing 
the  eruption  fhould  be  thrown  alide  ; 
the  body  well  wafhed  in  warm  water  ; 
and  the  pradtice  prohibited  in  future. 


In  fmall,  clofe,  and  half  fuffocated 
workhoufes,  and  efpecially  in  the  win- 
.ter  feafon,  I have  frequently  found  the 
children  very  much  fubjedl  to  inflamed 
eyes.  But  here  again  the  caufe  is  ob- 
vious ; and,  unlefs  that  caufe  be  re- 
moved, the  application  of  all  medicines 
and'  collyriums  will  be  in  vain.  It 
proceeds  from  the  acrid  property  of 
, , D5'  ^ the- 
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the  fmoke  ; hot  more  than  half  of 
which  palTes  off  frequently  by  the 
chimney;  the  remainder  being  diffufed 

t ■ 

about  the  room.  In  Hampshire  turf 

, fs 

and  peat  are'  the  common  ‘fuels  em- 
ployed“:  the  fire  is  lighted  on*  the 
hearth,"  and  the  children  lie  grovelling 
around  it.  Such  chimnies  fhould  be 
repaired, -a  grate  introduced,  and  flools 
allowed  for  the  children  to'  fit  on. 
With  this  alteration,  aiid  the. free  ufe 
of  milk  and  water,  a«  a collyrium,  Or 
the  aqua  lithargyri  acetati 'comp,  of  the 
- London  pharmacopaeia,  or  any  other 
metallic  collyrium  a»5ling  as  an  aftrih- 
gent,  fhould  even  the  inflammation  be 
confiderable,  the  ophthalmia  will  very 
foon  fubfide,  and  the  eye  be  reflored  to 
its  wonted  jflrcngth. 

Of  the  cutaneous  eruptions  of  child- 
ren, originating  within  work-houfe. 


or 
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or  bridewell,  the  tinea'"capitis,  or 
fcald  head,  is  the  moft  common.  It 
proceeds  from  inattention  in  the  mo- 
ther, or  nurfe,  to  keep  the  epidermis 
.of  the  Ikin  clean,  and  to  remove  thofe 
dry  and  bulky  fcales,  which,  in  infan- 
cy, it  is  continually  throwing  off. 
Thefe,  by  arrefting  the  perfpirable 
matter  of  the  exhalents,  as  it  palTes 
away,  become  hard,  and  thicken  ; and, 
by  fuch  increaling,  and  continual  hard- 
nefs  and'thicknefs,  excoriate  the  cutis 
beneath';  till,  at  length,  one  univerfal 
•ulcer  ds  produced,  and  extended  over 
'the  whole  cranium.'  -The  application 
.of  exprelTed  oils,  rendered  vifcid  by 
tar,  or  a folution  of  the  milder  gums, 

' will  foften  the  mcruftation,  and  make 
■ it  gradually  exfoliate.  i And,  the  dif- 
-eafed*  incumbrance  being  thus  removed, 
»the  ulcer  will,  in. time,  put  on  a heal- 

D6  ing 
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ing  appearance,  and  fuccefs  crown  our 
exertions. 

Worms  and  tumid  abdomina  are 
the  next  difeafes  I am  to  confider. 
-This  laft  frequently  arifes  independent 
of  worms ; and  it  owes  its  origin  to 
too  large  a colleftion  of  fecreted  mucus 
in  the  flomach,  and  inteftinal  canal, 
and  the  want  of  periftaltic  action,  from 
general  debility,  to  carry  off  that  mu- 
cus by  ftool.  From  this  colleTion  of 
mucus,  and  frequently,  of  indigefted 
food,*  the  abdomen  becomes  preterna- 
turally  diftended  and  the  diftenhoii  is 
often  as  great  as  in  a real  tympanum. 
If  worms  exift  not  in  the  inteftines  at 
firfl:,  this  difeafe  forms  an  eafy  (helter 
.for  them,  when  once  introduced,  and 
a convenient  nidus  for  their  propaga- 
-tion  .afterwards.  The  fymptoms,.m 

both 
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both  cafes,  apd  the  mode  of  cure,  are 
nearly  fimilar.  A ravenous  defire  for 
food,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  limbs 
- become  flaccid,  and  the  whole  fyftem 
weakened  and  emaciat.ed,  fubfifts  alike 
in  either  inilance ; there  is  the  fame 
peculiar  irritability  about  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  nofe,  and  the  fame 
flimy  appearance  in  the  evacuations. 
This  continual  inclination  for  food, 
though  unattended  with  any  advan- 
tage, is  produced,  in  the  firfl:  inflance, 
by  the  mouths  Qf  the  lymphatics  being 
enveloped  in  mucus  ; and,  confequent- 
.ly,  all  abforption  .hereby  prevented,; 
and,  in  the  fecond  inftance,  frorn  the 
confumption  of  the  fecreted  chyle  by 
.the  worms  themfelves.  . , ■ . j 

For  the  cure  of  thefe  complainl^s 
cathartics  have  generally  been  firfl;  of 
all  exhibited  , to, remove  .the  oflending 
. c matter  ; 
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matter ; and,  afterwards,  bitters  and 
aftringents  to  ftrengthen  the  inteftinal 
canal.  Of  all  cathartics  calomel  is  the 
moft  effective,  and  the  moft  to  be  de- 
pended on  : it  may  be  combined  with 
' rhubarb,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
"Uniting  at  once  a bitter  and  an  aftrin- 
'gent  property  ; or  with  fcammony  re.- 
•duced  to  a fiibtle  powder,  as  in  that 
•elegant  formula  in  the  Lon'-don  phar- 
macopasia,  which  derives  its  name  from 
both  thefe  ingredients.  This  laft  me- 
dicine generally  produces  naufea,  and 
vomiting  at  the  fir  ft  dofe,  but  lofe.rthis 
•efFe<ft;  after  the  fecond  or  third  trial. 
It  fhould  be  exhibited  in  the  propor- 
tion of  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a child  of 
two  years  old, « and  repeated ' three  or 
four  times  a week  : and,  thus  exhibit- 
ed, i have  known  it  remove  'the  moft 
extremedntumefcence  in  about  ten  or 
twelve  days.  It  is ’not ^ often  children 

■ -i-ii 
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will  confent  to  take  bitters  ; at  leaf!,, 
•in  Kny  advantageous  proportion  j and, 
after'the  ufe  of  cathartics,  our -chief 
dependence,  therefore,  muft  be  upon 
-bhalybiate  medicines,  or^i preparations 
of  copper,  witli' a -liberal  ufe  of- animal 
food.  * - 3 . 

A far  worfe  difeafe  than  any  yet  de- 
scribed is  the  RACHITIS.  ^ I fhall  not 
'fwell  this 'paper  with  an  enquiry  when, 
this  dilfeafe  firft^made  its  appearance  in 
Europe  ; or  inveftigate  its  connexion 
with  the  siPHYLis.  Dr.  Cullen 
'imagined  it  to  be  very  little,  if  at  all, 
'dependant  upon  mifraanagement  of  any 
•kind,  as  to  nurfing ; at  leaft  that,  if 
‘fuch  circumftances  adled  at  all,  they 
only  adfed  as  (xincomkants,  and  would 
never  produce ^the  difeafe  “-if  there 
were  no  piedifpofition"  in  the  child^s 
original  conftitution which  predif- 
' pofition, 
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pofition,  he  believed,  to  be  derivcid 
from  one  of  the  parents  ; and, ^ in  mofi 
qafts,  from  the  mother,  in  confequence 
of  weaknefs,  or  a fcrophulous  habit. 
Were  this,  however,  really  the  ca£e,  J 
.think  we  fhould  find  the  r.achitis  more 
frequent  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life 
than  among  the  poor.  For,  allowing 
fcrophulous  habits  to  be  as  common  in 
the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other,  and  if 
ithere  be  any  dilFerence,-  the  former 
fhould  be  more  fubje^l  to  it  than  the 
•latter,  yet  the  inactivity  and  domeflic 
■quietude  in  which  women  in  fuperlor 
ranks  of  life  confiantly  indulge  them- 
•felves,  muft  ever  produce  more  weak- 
^nefs  and  delicacy  of'  confiitntion  than 
is  to  be  found  among  the  poor.  But, 
though  I have  metjwith  vafi:  numbers 
of  inftances  amongMthe  lower  orders.  <pf 
'life,’lhaye  r.arely  ^met  with,  any  in- 
• fiance  amon.g  faqaities  in.eafy  or  af- 
, ' ; fluent 
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fluent  circumfliances.  Added  to  which, 
I have  fcarcely  ever  known  it  but  in 
fituations  where  I could  eafily  trace 
out  fome  impropriety  in  rearing  the 
child. 


I have,  therefore,  enumerated  the 
RACHITIS,  becaufe  experience  has  au- 
thorifed  me  to  do  fo,  among  the  dif- 
eafes  of  poor-houfes,  and  other  elee- 
mofynary  inftitutions,  where  order  and 
jegularity^are  not  properly  introduced. 

Upon  the  diagnoilic  fymptoms  of 
the  RACHITIS,  it  w'':Quld  here,  I pre- 
fume, be  luperfluous  to  difcant.  As,  I 
believe  it  to  be  entirely  dependant  upon 
improper  food,  impure  air,-  or  undue 
exercife,  or  all  thefe  caufes  colleflively, 
I would  advife  the  food  to  be  changed, 
exercife,  and  that  in  an  horizontal  po- 
fition,  to  be  liberally  made  ufe  of,  and 

the 
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the  free  air  of  the  adjacent  country, 
and  not^that  of  a clofe,  confined,  and, 
oftentimes,  fmoky  room,  to  be  admit- 
ted, and  largely  inhaled.  Aftringents 
of  various  kinds,  and,  occafionally,  fuch 
mild  aperitives  as  rhubarb,  and  mag- 
nefia,  may’  be  employed  with’  advan- 
tage; but  the  cold  bath  is  chiefly  to 
be  depended  upon.  And  fo  highly  do 
■I  eftimate  the  benefit  that  mufl:  infalr 
dibly  arife ' from  this  laff, -not’  only  ih 
•the  removal ’.of  the  tachitis,'  but  in ^ a 
thoufand  other  cafes  that  are  daily  oc- 
currihg  in  'places  Of  the  "defcription  I 
■am  now  confidering,  that  I fincerely 
wifh  the  aftof  Parliament,  that  enjoins 
the  ere£lion  of  a cold  bath  in  prifons 
of  every  kind,  had  been  extended  to 
work-houfes  as  well.  But,  perhaps, 
even  then,  we  fhould  have  feen  the 
fame  negledl  and  evafions,  which  fo 
fhamefully  take  place  in  the  former, 

only 
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only  fepeated  irf  the  latter  ; and  the 
ftatute  IHII  become  as  dormant  as  the 

r i 

moft  antient  and  obfolcte.  n 


I pafs  on  to  the  confidetation  of  fe- 
ver ; a difeafe  which,  arifing  within 
the  confined  walls  of  a poor-houfe,  or 
a prifon,  has,  Tn  many ^hiftances,  com- 
mitted as  extenfive  a havoc  as  the'firej 
or  the  fword.-  Its  ^caufes  ih^fuch  fitu- 
ations,  are  wafiohs;  "‘^'  They  nrtay  be 
'enumerated -utffer  the  heads oif 


iixid'p.j  L:/‘'  I 10  oh'A.. 

Intoxication, 

Colds. 

^ "Coftivenelb.y.^*^  ’d.’i.'ino;  <ji  jT.,.;T 
r ’ Depreflion  of  fpirits.' 

- General  uncleanlinefs  and  want  of 
, frefli  air.  ‘ • • ** 

^ Contagious  effluvia.  " ‘ • 

* * • - if*  '.*.>•»<  * • * * 

»■'  - ' * ‘-'Is-  ''  Numerous 
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^Nam^erous  as  thefe  caufes  are,  I have 
never  known,, but  one^kin4  of  pyrexia 
produced  from  thepi  in  prifons  or  poor- 
houfes,  and  <-hat  is  the  typhus  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  or  low  nervous  fever  of  Dr. 
HuXHAM.  ..p  r!  . . LL 

i > . i n 

It  may(-fcem  lingular  that,  among 
thefe  caufes,  and  in  fuch  ftuations, 
lNTO.:^i;CATioN;.fhould  be.  advanced  as 
4'fourGf  of  fever  ;-a(n4.':  ftiU“:nn9rp  fo^ 
that  it  IJtpuW  broughf, ibr war4&;as^ 
caufe  of  typhus.  I will  explain  thefe 
difficulties.  . ^ 

. ' ) 

There  is  fcarcely  any  prifon,  in  this 
kingdom,  where  porter  and  twopenny, 
\if  4Wt  Tpirits,  are  pot  too  indifcrimi- 
nately  introduced.  I have  already  la- 
mented this  evil' when,  defcanting  a 
few  pages  back,  on  ulcerated  legs ; 
.and  I cannot  again  avoid  repeating, 

that 
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*'  • » • • 
that  it  is  art  evil  which  ought,  by  all 

means,,  to  be  utterly  abolilhed ; and 

that,  iiv  many  inftahdbsj  itVeflecSlis  the 

higheft  difcfedit  o'h  the -police- of  this 

country.  In  a variety  of  towns 'the 

keeper  of  the  gaol  is  allowed  no  falary, 

• - * ^ 

but  fupports  himfelf  by  a public -tap  ; 
•and  at  BANBUR’^,"in  OJcfordshire,  a 
■few  years  hnce,  the  -gaoler  was  not 
.only  allowed  no  falary,  but  was  fub- 
je(5l  to  an  annual  rent  from  the  profits 
accruing  from  his  tap. 

r ^ ^ - -» ■■  ■ 

1 * ij  J.LOi- 

At  Batley,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
late  keeper  of  the  prifon'died  by  drink- 
ing ; -his  widow  keeps  the  prifon*  at 
this  time,  "and  pays  the  high  bailiff 
twenty  guineas  a year  for  hbufe  rent, 
and  licence  to  fdl  beer. 

Ji. 

^ And,  in  in  fiances  -where  this  perni- 
cious cuflom  is  aboli-fhed,  we  frequent- 

ly 
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iy  fee  the  windows  of  “the  prifon  rooms 

immediately  fronting  the  Greets ; where 

liquors  of-, all  kinds  are,  Gommunicated* 

and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  dif^ 

.turbed  by  an  inGeffant;riot,  z\\d  noife. 

«■  ? 

. . ”’.’10 

In  .the  midft  of  fuch'  impolitic  perr 
miffions,  we  cannot -wonder 'that' in-r 
toxication  Ihould  .be  the  frequent vre- 
fult,  and  that  fever  fliovjld  enfue  in 
confequence  thereof.  , 

.q  " c'.L.  • 

In  almofl  any  other  fituation  this 
fever  would  pafs  off  in  a few  days,  if 
not  a few 'hours ; or  would  become  a 
pure  fynochus,- or/inflammatory  fever; 
running  through  its  regular  Ibages,  and 
ever  with  appropriate  fymptoms.  But, 
from  the  adjunct  operation  of  the  two 
laft  caufes  above  enumerated,  I have 
known  the  very  nature  of  the  fever  total- 
ly changed,  and  that  in  an  early  ftage  of 

it ; 
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it  ; and  the  patient  who,  at  firft,  ap- 
peared to  pofTefs  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thefls,  in  three  or  four  days  difeover 
the  mofl:  dangerous  languor  and  debi4 

lity.  ' ■ : I j"*  ! 

■ •;  r,,,. 

1 J 

It  is  from  this  fame  combination  of  * 
caufes,  that  the  fever  fo  often  produced 
in  tprifons,  and  ill  conduced  • poor- 
houfes  by  -colds,  puts  on  the  fame 
diagnoftics  of  the  typhus.  '/ 

All  .colds  produce  a greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  pyrexia ; and  the  fpecies  of 
pyrexia  is  determined  by  the  tempera- 
ment .of  the  patient-,;  and,  more  efpe- 
cially,  by  the  atmofphere  which  fur- 
rounds  him.  In  Holland,  therefore, 
and  the  hundreds  of  Essex,  where  the 
country  lies  low,  and  the  foil  is  con- 
tinually moift,  and  fpongy,  the  marlh 
miafmata,  that  are  perpetually  afeend- 
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ing,  determine  the  fever  produced,  in 
eohfequeiice  of  cold,  to  be  an  inter- 
mkterit  ; and  fo  frequent  - were  thefe 
ihtermittents,  half  a century  a^go,  be- 
fore land-draining  w^as  become  general, 
and  the  foil  properly  cultivated,  that 
‘a  man  efteemed  himfelf  iparticiilarly 
Fortunate  if  he  fuftained  an  obftinatc 
tertian  or  quartan  but  once  only  in  five, 
or  fix  years.  The  fevers  of  ^NoitTH 
Wales,  and  the  Northern  countries 
of  Europe,  oh.  the  contrary,  are,  in 

• f r ■ » ■ 

general,  inflammatory,'  though  cold  be 
ftill  the  exciting  caufe : the  atmof- 
phere' being  pure  and  dry,  and  the  diet, 
excepting  among  the  moft  wretched 
of  the  peafahtry,  particularly  .generous 
and  rich.  ' ’ • - * 

I 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  the  fever  produced  by 
colds  in  ill  conducted  prifons-and  poor- 
• , houfes. 
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houfes,  a6led  upon  as  it  ever  muft  be* 
by  the  co-operation  of  other  caufes, 
fhould  differ  from  either  of  thefe,  and 
prove  itfelf  a typhus.  And  I cannot 
here  avoid  lamenting,  that  this  caufe 
of  fever,  which  might  eafily  be  obvi- 
ated, fhould  be  allowed  to  operate  (6 
generally.  I have  feen  more  inftanceS 
of  fever  originating  from  colds,  than 
from  any  of  the  other,  or,  perhaps,  all 
the  other  caufes  added  together;  and, 
I have  often  remonflrated'with  ma^f- 
trates  upon  this  fubje<Sl. 

In  bridewells  this  is  more  particu- 
larly true  than  in  work-houfes,  or  any 
other  kind  of  prifons ; for  in  bridewells 
w'e  generally  find  the  greatefl  poverty 
an<l  want. 

The  more  atrocious  guilt  of  felons, 
who  are  confined  in  county  gaols,  ge- 

E nerally 
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rxierally  fccures  to  them  fome  property 
'•at  lea  ft  ; and,  uolefs  the  confinemeisit 
be  very  long,  a property  that  is  ade- 
quate to  every  necciTary  want,  if 
oeconomy  be  duly'  introduced.  But 
vagrants.,  and  petty  offenders,  when 
they  are  firft  led  into  bridewells,  have, 
perhaps,  fcarcely  a penny  in  their 
pockets  at  the  time,  and  the 
eloath 8 that  cover  them  are  already  in 
rags,  and  indecent.  Hei'e  they  are 
fentenced  to  remain,  thofe,  at  leaft, 
who  pafs  under  the  denomination  of 
fines,  for  different  periods,  from  a 
month  or  fix  w^eks,  to  two  or  three 
years.  In  a fortnight’s  time  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  their  rags  are  of 
little  or  no  ufe  to  them.  I have  feen 
them  in  many  prifons  in  this  metropo- 
iis,  as  Newgate,  Clerkenwell 
BridE'WE-le,  and  tlie  Savoy  Prison, 
bare-footed,  and  bare-legged,  and  nearly 

bare- 
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bare -breached,  with  only  a jacket  over 
their  bodies,  and  that  very  much  tat- 
tered, and  without  any  (hirt.  And  I 
jjhave  feen  many  women  nearly  as  in- 
differently cloathed.  Colds  are  caught, 
and  fever  is  introduced.  If  there  be 
an  infirmary,  the  patient  is  admitted 
into  it ; if  not,  a flraw  bed  is  procured 
for  him,  and  he  lies  down  in  the  com- 
mon night  room  of  the  prifon,  fubjedl 
to  all  the  noife  and  outrage  of  his  com- 
panions. If  a good  conflitution,  or 
the  timely  application  of  medicine,  and 
other  affiflance,  enable  him  to  triumph 
over  the  difeafe,  hill  has  he  to  con- 
tend, in  a hate  dreadfully  reduced  and 
debilitated,  with  the  fame  expofure  to 
colds,  the  original  canfe  of  his  difeafc, 
as  before  he  was  affedlied.  And,  if  in 
the  more  full  poheffion  of  vigor,  hft 
was  unable  to  rehh  the  powerful 
agency  of  fuch  a caufe,  how  may  he 

E 2 now 
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now  hope  for  fifcicefs^  and  the  recovery  ■ 
'df’former  health.  Sucli  relapfes,  aiid  ; 
Vrom  fuch  frefli  application  of  caufe/l 
'have  known  occur  for  three  or  Four  ^ 

I . ■ t.  ] 

times^fucceffively,  arid  often,  at  laft,  ; 
terminate  fatally. 

This  is  the  hiftory  of  what  takes 
' 'place  in  the  generality  of  Bride-  j 
' wells,  and  other  prifons.  But  a ; 
' more  liberal  conduft  is  purfued  in 
’ many ; efpecially  in  the  bridewells  at  ' 
Norwich  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  \ 
and  the  gaols  at  Oxford,  Reading,  ! 

^ 1 ^ 

and  GLOCESTER  ; where  the  prifoners  j 
'^are  allowed  a warm  and  fufficient  drefs  j 
on*  their  firfl  admiffion,  and  clean  linen  ! 

• once  a week.. 

) 

c 

I pafs  on  to  the  confideration  of  ex-  ^ 
'treme>  constipation  in  the  intef-  | 
’ iiries.  , ' - 

A priori" 


('  Vf:  \ 

A, priori  it  may  feem;  fingularj  that 
there^fi^ould  ever  be  occafion  for  the. 
fame  claf?  of  medicines,  as  cathartics,. 

-•  j i . 1 

-for  inftance,  during  the  moft  (lender, 
a^  during  the  moft  rich,  and  luxurious 
diet.  But  nothing  is  more  common 
on  hrlf  entering  into  piifons  and  poor- 
houfes,  than  e.xceliive  coftivenefs  in 

* it  ‘ . ■ i * • i . ^ ^ ■ 

the  intehinal  canal  j and  no  medicine 
is,  for  the  firh:  three  weeks  or  month, 
fo  frequently  called  for  as  flrong  and 


^(fliye  purges  to  remove  it.  Where  no 
medic.al  affiflance  has  been  demanded, 

*■*,.  I . i c.  ; < i ^ . . .\  ..'i.  . .r 

L,have  known  the  patient  continue  for 
a fortnight,  or  even  three  weeks,  with- 


out any  evacuation  whatever  ; and  the 
abdomen  become,  extremely  tenfe  and 
tumid  in  confequence  hereof. 


This  peculiar  affedlion  is  evidently 
•introduced  from  change  of  diet,  and 
the  abfence  of  all  former  (Hmuli : as 

.>  - • I . j » . j ; i 
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exercife,  ale,  fpirlts,  animal  food, 
fpices,  and  fait ; whereby  the  periftal- 
tic  motion  of  the  inteftines  was  much 
increafed,  aii,d  accelerated.  And,  of 
courfe,  this  complaint  is  more  gene- 
rally to  be  met  with  in  well  regulated 
prifons,  where  ale  and  fpirits  are  pro- 
hibited, than  in  thofe  where  they  are 
permitted  without  reftraint. 

As  the  inteftines  become  accuftomed 
to  the  change  of  diet,  they  frequently 
lofe  the  paralyfis  which  was  at  firft  in- 
duced ; gradually  re-acjquire,  and  per- 
form their  allotted  fuinStion,  and  the 
difeafe  wears  away.  But  this  feldom 
takes  place  without  the  removal  of  the 
conftipated  feces  by  purgatives  repeat- 
edly adminiftered.  The  purge  I have 
generally  employed  is  jalap,  combined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  of* 
tartar,  by  which  combination  it  ac- 
quires 


( ) 

quires  much  additional  potency.  From? 
two'fcruples  to  a drachm,  is  generally 
a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult,  though, 
from  the  fextreme  torpidity  of  the  in- 
teftines,'  I have  known  as  much  givea^ 
to  a child  of  a twelvemonth  old  with- 
out producing  evacuation,  pain,  or  any 
Other  effeft  whatever. 

Whether  this  costiveness  would 
become  an  adequate  caufe  of  fever  by 
itfelf,  I know  not.  It  falls  altogether 
beneath  the  clafs  of  “ ingefta  acria,” 
enumerated  by  Boerhaave,  and  that 
firll:  of  all  as  a proximate  caufe  of  fe- 
ver.* The  retention  of  feculent  mat- 
ter, for  fo  long  a period  of  time,  mulj., 
at  leafr,  however,  be  a flrong  coinci- 
dent caufe  : and  1 have  repeatedly  ob- 

* De  Morb.  Intern.  Aph.  586. 
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ferved,  that,  where  the  patient  has  had. 
no  evacuation  for  twelve  days,  or  a 
fortnight,  he  begins  to  difeover.  the 
moll:  evident  fymptoms  of  pyrexia ; 
and  which  fymptoms  are  often  re- 
moved by  the  removal  of  the  conflipa-, 
t'ion  ; though  fometimes  the  pyrexia 
continues,  and  a typhus  fupervenes.  t 

The  next  caufe  I have  enumerated, 
is,  “ Depression  of  Spirits/*  It 
•is ‘not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this 
fhould  become  a caufe  of  difeafe,  and 
more  efpeeially  of  the  low  nervous  fe^ 
ver ; or  that  this  caufe  fhould  exifi  in 
-the  fituations  on  which  we  are  now 
defcanting. 

• Tantum,  enim,  in  humana  natura,' 
fays  Galen,  poteft  motio  animat,  ut 
et  multi  pr<£  foltt  laetitia  morbos  evafe- 

r 

< * ’ • ’ rint  ; 


rint-;  multi  etiam  prse  moerore  aegro- 
taverint. — Neque  ulla  eft  tam  vehe- 
mens  corporis  paflio,  ut  afFe(ftiones  ani- 
mae  vincat.* 

a. <:  £‘1  ^r.  -h  3rjo  z'ji  r}  r . : ' 

Wher^ 'A  f ’ 
ed,  a saol  or  ^-vvork-houfe  is  but  a mi- 
ierable  fituation  ; efpecially  the  for- 
mer : and  on  firft  entrance,  when  the 
: , a. - vr 

ancles  are  fettered,  with  rivets,  and  no- 

T . >1  1 W'nOfif  jTl  •y-  ] 

thin^  bur  a cold,  and  often'  a damp 

o,.  rjnT".j;>, VI.  ^ 'Vi  lYjd  ‘^'V/esri'  f , : f. 

lioor,  allowed  to  lie  down  upon  during 

.rpw  }■.  .crtY  vf  o 

the  night,  i he  thought  of  former 

•LT  • 'T'rL  JiC;.’  ,'T-a9/')  • Vi  SVf;' 

eale,  and  former  liberty,  will  then  anfe 
-.ofi  I ni  , '0\i  i'  ' vi - ‘ yi 

tli 


’ 2 3 p rj  t ! - . a f 1 : fi.;:?! 0,  > i .v,  ■ >.  . r. 

of  the  confinement,,  the  hlthipels  or 

■ 'Yt'’  ■ ^•~ni>7  f’  hri  '■ 

the  ‘prifo'n,  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
fdciety— a fociety  not  always  too  un- 


De  Parv.  pil.'  Excrcit.*^' 

■,ii  or:  .All-  OiJ/ioi  ' 
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charitably  defcribed*  in  the  daring  lan- 
guage of  an  Italian  poet, 

» ■>* 

Whom  heaven  (huts  out  from  its  unfullied 
bounds. 

And  hell,  as  yet,  refufes  to  receive,*  ' 

Dante.  Infern. 

V 

'will  produce  the  keeneft  anguifli  and 
defpondency  ; and  the  malignant  fever 
of  fuch  places  will  find  an  ealy  entrance 
into  the  fyftem.  “If  it  were  afked, 
fays  Mr.  Howard,  what  is  the  caufe 
of  the  gaol  fever  ?”  it  would,,  in  gene- 
xal,  be  readily  replied,  “ the  want  of 
frefh  air  and  cleanlinefs.”  But. as  I 
have  found,  in  fome  prifons  abroad, 
cells  and  dungeons  as  ofFenfive  and 

* Cacciarli  i del  par  non  efler  men  belli; 

Ni  lo  profondo  inferno  gli  riceve. 

% 

as 
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as  dirty  as  any  I have  obferved  in  this 
country,  where,  however,  this  diflem- 
per  was  unknown,  I am  obliged  to 
look  out  for  fome  additional  caufe  of 
its  prodinflion.  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  fudden  change  of  diet  and  lodging 
fo  aifedls  the  spirits  of  new  convicts, 
that  the  general  caufes  of  putrid  fe- 
ver exert  an  immediate  effect  upon 
them,  t ” ' 

t 

But  without  the  general  caufes 
which  are  here  enumerated,  of  “ want 
OF  FRESH  AIR,  AND  CLEANLINESS,” 
mere  deprefiion  of  fpirits  would,  per- 
haps, in  many  inftances,  operate  in 
vain.  I w'ill  unite  thefe  caufes  toge- 
, ther,  therefore,  as  I have  enumerated 
them  together  above,  and  as  they  are 
feldom  found  in  fuch  "lituations  fingle 
and  alone.  • * 


* Account  of  Lazarettos,  &c.  p.  »3i*- 
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The  UNCLEANLINESS  of  our  poor- 
houfes,  and  prifons,  and,  of  courfe,  the 
impurity  of  their ' confined  air,  are 
fources  of  univerfal  complaint.  Soap, 
bruflies, 'and  brooms,  are  always  al- 
lowed very  fparingly.  The  a£t  of  par- 
liament, that  ordains  the  eredlion  of 
baths,  is  but  very  rarely  complied 
with.  The  walls  are  feldom  white 
limed.  There  is  frequently  no  vault, 
and  often,  where  there  is,  it  becomes 
ofFenhve  from  the  want  of  a current 
of  water.  In  the  former  place  clean 
linen  is  too  fparingly  allowed  ; and  in 
the  latter,  in  many  inftances,  never  al- 
lowed at  all.  This  laft  circumftance 
is  not  only,  in  itfelf,  a caufe  of  fever, 
but  a caufe  of  aggravating  that  fever 
when  produced  ; and,  frequently,  of 
rendering  it  fatal.  No  medicine  is 
much  more  advantageous  in  the  ty- 
phus,** than  the  daily  change  of  linen  ; 

but 
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but  it*  frequently  happens  here,  that 
there  are  neither  thirts  nor  fheets  to 
change  at  all. 

In  the  generality  of  prifons  in  this 
city,  when  the  patient  complains  of 
illnefs,  and,  in  confequence,  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  infirmary,  if  there  chance 
to  be  one,  he  finds  there  only  a flraw 
bed,  and  a rug.  The  pradice  is  to  un- 
drefs,  throw  himfelf  naked,  if  he  have 
no  Ihirt,  on  the  ftraw  bed,  and  throw" 
his  rug,  and  his  own  ragged  cloatfis, 
over  him.  Here  he  lies,  without  any 
change  of  bedding  whatfoeyer,  abforb- 
ed  in  his  own  fetid,  and  contagious 
perfpiration,  till  he  either  dies,  or  reco-  - 
vers  ; the  fpicula  of  the  draw  con- 
tinually irritating  and  lacerating  his 
Ikin  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  and  frequently  producing  ul- 
cers 
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cers  of  large  extent,  and  difficult  to 
cure. 

A more  generous  plan  is  at  this 
time  introduced  in  the  Middlesex 
county  prifon,  where  the  magiftrates 
feem  difpol'ed  to  allow  of  every  accom- 
modation that  may  be  necefTary  and 
ufeful.  Every  idea,  indeed,  of  crimi- 
nality, ffiould  be  relinquifhed  in  time 
of  hcknefs.  The  ficknefs  is  a puniffi- 
ment  which  it  never  was  deligned  the 
prifoner  ffiould  fuflain,  and  which,  in 
moft  cafes,  would  be  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  his  guilt. 

Amidft  fuch  uncleanlinefs,  and  im- 
purity of  atmofphere,  the  typhus  muff 
be  frequently  produced  ; efpecially  if 
aided  by  the  heat  and  fetid  effluvium 
proceeding  from  large  multitudes  being 

crouded 
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crouded  into  fmall  fpaccs.  Indeed,  the 
heat  alone,  which  is  hereby  generated, 
is  fufficieiit  of  itfelf  to  produce  the 
moft  dreadful  difeafes.  Calor,  fays 
Celsus,  fi  nimius  eft,  corpus  efftemi- 
nat,  nervos  emollit,  ftomachum  folvit, 
codfionem  prohibet,  fomnum  aufert, 
fudorem  digerit,  obnoxium  morbis  pef- 
tilentibus  corpus  efficit.*  This  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  fleeping  rooms 
of  work  houfes  and  poor-houfes,  but 
more  efpecially  in  borough  and  county 
gaols.  That  at  Sheffield  is  fo  croud- 
ed, as  to  oblige  the  magiftrates  to  fend 
fome  of  the  prifoners  to  an  adjacent 
bridewell ; and  the  prifon  for  debtors 
is  fo  fmall,  that  writs  are  frequently 
not  executed,  becaufe  the  debtor  can- 
not, by  any  means,  be  thruft  in.  In 
the  county  gaol  at  Warwick,  in 

* Lib.  1.  cap.  9. 
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1 78B,  “ thirty-two  prifoners  lay  chain-  1 
ed  ill  a dungeon  of  twenty -two  feet 
diameter,  down  thirty-one  Heps,  two 
of  whom,  fays  Mr.  Howard,  were  ill 
of  a flow  fever.”  And  before  the  con-  ’ 

vidts  went  off,  who  had,  a fliort  time 

✓ ^ 

prior  to  this,  been  ordered  to  Ports-  ' 
' MOUTH,  “ this  dungeon  was  fo  croud-  - 
ed,  that  fome  of  the  poor  wretches 
were  forced  to  fland  up,  and  take  a ' 
fort  of  miferable  night  watch,  whije 

'■  ' ‘ ..Or.  1 ./i.j,"/  TO  ■' 

the  others  flept.  From  the  .-ape^i^ox^ 
of  this  dungeon,  which  is  thrce^^feet 
three  inches  Wfde,  the  flp^m  qf  the 
prifoner’s  breath  comes  .out,  in  winter,  ; 

^ ^ ‘ ‘ -.1 1 , Of.  j . ■ . i >/  i s 

like  the  fmoj^e  of  a chipat^ey.f  ” ^ 

rufous  voyons,  fays  pr.  Inoejnhouz, 
q^ue  la  longue  vie  des  homnaes  depeni),  • 
en  grande  partie^  fle  ,1a.  bople  de  Pair 


Accoj:^nti^-Lazarett,9s,  &c. 
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qu’ils  refpirent.  Les  meilleurs  allmens, 
ne  font  pas  en<  etat  de  nous  garantir^ 
des  maladies  dans  un  pays  malfain  ; au 
lieu  qu’on  peut  le  porter  tres  bien  avec» 
des  alimens  d’une  quantite  inferieuVe, 
lorfque  Ton  refpire  un  air  tres  pure. — 
On  a vu  fouvent  des  nations  pniffantes 
qui  devoient  naturellement  triompher 
par  la  maffe  enorme  de  leurs  forces  de 
terre  & de  mer,  fuccomber  precifement 
par  les  efFets  de  cette  malproprete  ha- 
bituelle  fur  leurs.  flottes,  & fur  leurs, 
armees. 

. When  the  typhus  is,  once  produced, 
nobody  doubts  that  the  effluvium  ari- 
ling  from  the  bodies  of  the  affe6led  is 
contagious.  And  it  is  not  at  all  lur- 
prifing,  therefore,  that  in  ftuations 
>vhich  I am  now  defcribing,  and' to 

* Experience  fur  les  v^etaux. 

which 
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which  may  be  added  hofpitals  impro- 
perly regulated,  and  the  hulks  of  fhips- 
with  confined  convi6ls,  it  fhould  pro- 
duce the  greatefl;  devaftation  and  mor- 
tality. The  three  laft  furgeons  of  the’ 
GtERKENWELL  biidewell  in  this  city, r 
I am  credibly  informed,  were  deftroy- 
ed  by  contagion  received  by  attending' 
patients  there.  At  the  county  gaol  at 
Mai 5) STONE,  in  the  year  the- 

gaol  fever  fpread  with  the  moh:  alarm- 
ing rapidity,  and  twenty  fell  vidlimS' 
to  its  violence.  And  in  178^,  the 
keeper  of  the  Worcester  gaol,  and 
his  wife’,  and  the  phyfician  who  at- 
tended, were  all  fucceflively  deftroyed 
by  contagion  received  from  typhous 
patients  in  the  prifon. 

What  analogy  fubfifts  between  the 
typhus  of  this  country,  and  the  plague 
of  foreign  lazarettos,  I know  not ; nor 


IS 
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is  it  the  province  of  this  paper  to  exa- 
mine minutely.  I fhall  only  beg  leave 
to  remark)  that,  in  all  hillories  of  the 
plague,  written  by  ac^lual  furveyors-, 
carbuncles,  and  glandular  tumors, 
though  certain  diagnoftics  of  the  pre- 
fcncc  of  the  difeafe,  are  by  no  means 
effential  to  its  exiftence.  And  I know 
hot  of  any  other  phenomena  that  ren- 
der it  different  from  .the  typhus,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  a ^greater  ^ activity  in 
the  virus.  Carbuncles  and  glandular 
inflammations  never  appear  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  plague,  and  fre- 
quently at  no  period  throughout  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thucy- 
dides, whofe  accuracy  of  defeription 
is  extremely  minute,  and  alraofl:  unri- 
valled, and  who  was  himfelf  an  actual 
obferver  of  every  phenomenon  that 
arofe,  as  well  as  a deep  fufferer  in  that 
dreadful  calamity,  makes  no  mention 

of 
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of' any  fuch  fymptoms,  or,  indeed,  of 
any>  others,  but  what  may  be  fuppofed 
diagnoflic  of  the  common  typhus. 
According  to  the  defcription  of  this 
hiftorian,  the^  patient  was  fird;  of  aU 
attacked  with  a moib  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  and  mod  highly  inflamed 
eyes  ; with  fetid  breath  and  exulcer- 
ated  tonfils.  And,  after  the  fuperioi: 
parts  of  the  body  were  thus  affedted, 
the  difeafe  fpread  itfelf  downwards, 
producing  the  inoft  immoderate^i^colli^ 
quative  dools;;  which,  having^tj[ie  ap- 
pearance of  matter,  were,  fuppofed,  to 
proceed  from  internal  ulcerations,  or 
abceflfes,  • And,  finally,  many  of  thofe, 
who  efcaped  the  general  duality  of  the 
difeafe,  were,  neverthelefs,  much  in- 
jured in  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
either  in  their  hands,  or  feet ; while 
fome  became  blind,  and  others  defec- 
tive ill  their  memory.  I know  very 

well 
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well  that  the  terms  OLAgOLS  and  ccy^u'n^tcHv  f 
into  which  parts  the  dilcafe  is  faid  to 
have  fallen,  have,  by  many  commen- 
* tators,  who  have  heard'^of  the  fuppoftd 
necefhty  of  buboes,  and  glandular  tu- 
mors, been  tranflated  “ groins  and  ex- 
ternal organs  of  generation  but  this 
without  any  clafiical  authority  what- 
foevcr  : the  real  meaning  of  fnch  ex- 
preflions  being  nothing  more  than  the 
extremities,  'or  extreme  parts  of  the 
body^  and,  from  the  words  which  im- 
mediately fucceed  the  former,  moft 
probably  the  hands  and  feet  only  ; cer- 
tainly not  the  groins  ; and,  therefore, 
certainly  again,  they  do  not  refer  to 
buboes,  or  any  other  glandular  inflam- 
mations. To  give  an  opportunity  of 
forming  fome  judgment  of  the  truth 
of  this  affertion,  I will  infert  the  paf- 
fage  in  queftion,  in  a note  below, 

from 
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from  the  original  of  the-  Gree'k  hirt:o- 
riam* 

* In  the  plague  at  Spalato,  In  j 

it  was  nine  months  'after  the  neigh-  : 

bouring  countries  had  been  infedled,  ■ 
and  three  months  after  Spalato  itfelf  1 
had  been  fubjedl:  to  a contagious  fever,  \ 
that  the  phyhcians  could  pohtively  de-  ■ 
termine  this  fever  to  be  the’  plague : 
and  it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  that  a fingle  buboe  or  carbuncle 
could  be  difcovered.  It  is  the  general  i 
opinion,  that  the  plague  can  never  be 
fpontaneou fly  produced,  any  more  than  J 

i 

^ yai§  oi(c  vrccvTos  th  awfliy 

TO  E*  T77  xE^aXt)  CTpoToy  l^poQcv  Kxy.oy  y.xi  li  ns  ex  ruv  /*Ey/fa/» 
xsefiyivoiro,  ruv  ys  AKPOTHPION  ■ acvTiXrt-^is  avTtj  eTseax- 
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tlic  fiphylis,  or  fmall  pox ; but  M, 
Verdoni,  phyfician  to  the  Trieste 
ilazaretto,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
,>that  in  confequence  of  the  difference 
of  manner  and  degree,  with  which  it 
is  propagated  in  different  yoars,  this, 
as  well  as  any  other  contagious  fever 
may  arife  of  itfelf. — All  the  phyficians 
confulted  by  Mr.  Howard  acknow- 
ledged that  it  frequently  difguifed  it- 
telf  in  the  flaape  of  other  fevers  ; and, 
in  the  above  inffance  at  Spaeato,  it 
was  mlflaken  three  months  for  an  evi- 
dent typhus.  The  general  fymptomSj 
mode  of  treatment,  cure,  and  preven- 
tion, are  precifely  the  fame  in  both 
cafes.  I have  made  thefe  obfervations, 
becaufe,  if  the  difeafe  he  but  one,  the 
writings  and  remarks  of  the  phyficians 
,at  Lazarettos  abroad  muff  be  pofTeffed 
of  much  additional  pertinence  and  value 
to  this  country. 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  cure  of-  typhus  in  prlfons,  and 
poor-houfes,  is  the  removal  of  the  lo- 
cal and  efficient  caufes  that  produced, 
it.  Beer,  porter,  and  fpirits,  ffiould 
no  longer  be  indifcriminately  allowed  : 
conflipation  ffiould  be  removed  by  the 
adminiftration  of  proper  cathartics ; a 
due  degree  of  cloathing,  and  bedding, 
ffiould  be  permitted  ; the  fpirits  fup- 
ported  by  kind. and  humane  attention, 
and ‘the  profpefl  held  up  of  recovery 
and  future  liberty.  Every  thing  un- 
cleanly and  offenhve  ffiould  be  re- 
moved, clean  linen  liberally  made  ufe 
of,  the  patient  be  no  longer  cxpofed  to 
animal  heat  and  effluvium  from  his 
Companions  fwarming  around  him  ; 
•and  the  room,  or  infirmary,  into  which 
he  is  conveyedj  ffiould  be  dry,  and  the 
air  pure. 
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The  medicines  to  be  employed  miift 
depend  on  the  fymptoms  difcovered  in 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Emetics 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  its  flrft 
commencement ; they  remove  the  nau- 
fea  univerfally  complained  of,  empty 
the  ftomach  of  indigefted  food,  and  by  . 
exciting  a gentle  fweat,  take  off  the 
violent  contraction  of  the  capillary  vef- 
fels  of  the  loins  and  back,  which  pro- 
duces extreme  pain,  and  the  alternate 
fenfations  of  extreme'  heat  and  cold. 
This  gentle  diaphorefis,  w'hen  once 
produced,  Ihould  be  feduloufly  main- 
tained by  fuch  diluents  as  whey,  and 
wine- gruel,  with  the  regular  ufe  of 
antimonials,  and  neutral  falts,  given 
during  the  effcrvefcence. 

If  the  pulfe  continue  frequent  and 
Email,  the  Ikin  be  hot,  and  parched, 
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tile  refpiration  difficult,  in  an  ere(St 
pofture,  and  other  fymptoms  arife  in- 
dicating great  debility,'  peruvian  bark 
and  wine  ffiould  be  immediately  re- 
ported to,  and  liberally,  employed.  The 
Peruvian  bark,  if  the  flomach  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  ffiould  be  exhibited  in  pow-. 
der  ;•  and  the  wine  prefe^'red  be  port  or 
ffierry^  according  to.  the  inclination  of 
the  patient.  In  fituations  like  thofe 
we  are  now  defcribing,  it  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  we  have  no 
choice  as  to  wine,  of  any  kind  ; and  no 
opportunity  of  procuring  it,  at  leaft,  in 
any.  effedlive  quantity.  In  this  cafe 
good  old  ale,  or  found  porter,  may  be 
employed,  and  that  with  confiderable 
advantage.  And  where,  fymptoms  of 
very  great  and  increafing  debility  have 
been  prefent,  as  difficulty  of  degluti- 
tion, deliquium  animi,  and  comai  or  a 
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low  muttering  delirium,  I have  gene- 
rally combined  them  with  one  fifth 
part  of  brandy ; for,  during  the  exift- 
ence  of  fuch  fymptoms,  the  quantity 
fvvallowed  will  be,  at  moft,  but  fmall, 
and  nearly  half,  that  is  attempted  to 
be  given,  will  be  fpilt  on  the  bedding. 
This  muff,  however,  undoubtedly  be 
regulated  by  the  difcretion  of  the  prac- 
titioner, and  the  urgency  of  the  fymp-  , 
toms.  I have  fometimes  feen  a patient 
intoxicated  from*  an  improper  ufe  of 
luch  idimulants  ; but  more ‘generally  I 
have  known  him  defrauded  of  his  due' 
allowance,  and  feen  the  nuVfe  herfelf 
intoxicated  inftead.  In  places  which 
1 am  now  contemplating,  we  fhould 
be  ever  on  our  guard  as  to  this  matter  r 
and  be  extremely  punctilious  in  our 
choice  of  the  nurfe  who  attends.  In 
prifons  we  have  none  to  fclecft  from 
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but  fellow  prifoners,  and  their  charac- 
t<ers  muft  at  leaft,  therefore,  be  fufpi- 
cious.  It  is  not  every  prifoner,  how- 
ever, who  is  addicted  to  liquors  : our 
choice  thould  be  from  thofe  who  are 
not.  And  I have  fometimes  feen,  in 
-defpight  of  hrft  appearances,  as  minute 
and  as  conflant  attention  difcovered  in 
the  infirmary  cf  a bridewell,  as  in  the 
houfes  of  the  honeft  and  the  opulent. 

"To  the  above  kinds  of  tonics  Dr. 
CuLTLEN  adds  the  univerfal  application 
of  cold  water ; not  from  perfonal  ex- 
perience, but  from  a treatife  publifhed 
at  Breslaw,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
and  inferted  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Breslaw 
A6ls  of  Natural  Curiofities. 

This  is  a tonic  eafy  to  be  procured 
in  any  place  ; and  its  dicapnefs,  if  the 
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life  of  it  prove  fuccefsful,  is  a high  re- 
commendation of.it  in  the  places  I am 
now  confidering.  But  every  patient, 
whom  I have  attended,  or  his  friends, 
have  been  fo  repugnant  to  a remedy  of 
this  kind,  when  propofed,  that  I have 
never  yet  been  able  to  make  trial  of  it. 
But  1 mean,  to  do  fo  the  firfl:  opportu- 
nity I meet  with*  In  the  plague  at 
Athens,  it  was  a praflice,  as  Thucy- 
dides informs  us,  frequently  adopted 
by  the  difeafed  from  the  hope  of  being 
cooled,  and  relieved  from  the  burning 
heat  and  infatiable  thirft  that  torment- 
ed them.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  produdive  of  any  good  ef- 
fect. For  thofe  who,  with  this  view, 
ran  into  adjoining  wells,  gained  no  ad- 
vantage thereby  what  foe  ver  ; and  that 
whether  they  were  moderate  in  drink- 
ing, or  whether  they  drank  a large 
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quantity.*  The  internal  ufe  of  cold 
water  in  large  quantities,  and  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  it,  rendered  more  frigid 
by  ice,  is,  however,  even  now  a prac- 
tice  much  in  ufe  amongft  the  Italian 
phyficians  in  many  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall  pox.f  Mr.  Howard,  in  his 
Account  of  Hazarettos,”  mentions 
many  inftances  of  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  this  pra6lice  to  patients  la- 
bouring under  the  typhus  ; and  one  in 
which  the  mofl  complete  fuccefs  was 
obtained  after  the  patient  had  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  dying.  In  prifons  and 
poor-houfes  it  is  a .remedy  which 
fliould  at  lead;  be  made  trial  of  “ fatius 
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eft,  enim,  anceps  auxilium  experlri^ 
•quam  nullum.  ^ 

Where  there  is  much  reftlefsnefsy 
or  where  the  peruvian  bark  produces, 
as  it  fometimes  does,-  involuntary,  oi* 
too  frequent  evacuations,  opium  muft: 
be  made  ufe  of;  and  the  dofe,  in  ge- 
neral, be  fmall,  and  frequently  repeat- 
ed. And,  if  the  throat  be’ulcerated,  a 
■ftrong  decodlion  of  peruvian  bark,  aci- 
dulated with  muriatic  acid,  and  com- 
bined with  an  , equal  quantity  of  port 
wine,  will  form  a ufeful  and  a pleafant 
gargarifm. 

I do  not  attempt  to  enumerate  in 
this  diftertation  all  the  fymptoms  that 
occur  in  this  dreadful  difeafe ; nor  all 
the  remedies  that  may  be  employed. 


* Celf.  lib.  2.  cap.  lo. 
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This  would  be  a fufficient  fubje£l  for 
a large  treatlfe  of  itfelf ; and  the  object 
of  the  enquiry  I have  undertaken  to 
inveftigate,  is  rather  the  colledtion,  I 
apprehend,  in  general  terms,  of  the 
difeafes  generally  met  with  in  the 
places  adverted  to,  with  general  rules 
for  their  removal  or  prevention,  than 
the  minute  difcrimination  of  all  or  any 
of  thofe  difeafes  in  particular,  with  the 
particular  remedies  that  may  occafion- 
ally  be  employed  during  their  courfe. 
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SECTION  III. 

On  the  Scite  and  Regulation  of  Prt- 
fons,  &c, 

Having  therefore  endeavoured  to 
coiled;  a general  hiftory  of  the 
di^eafes  enquired  after,  and  their  caufes, 
and  to  point  out  vi'hat  appears  to  me 
the  moft  rational  plan  of  operation  for 
their  removal  wherever  they  exift,  I 
lhall  clofe  this  treatife  with  a few  ge- 
neral obfervations  on  the  heft  means  of 
preventing  their  origin  where  they 
ex  i/1  not. 

Much,  I prefume,  may  be  colledcd 
from  what  has  already  been  written.' 
The  cla/Tes  of  difeafes  mo/l  common 
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ill  prifons,  and  poor-houfes,  it  appears, 
derive  themfelves  principally  from  want  \ 
of  pure  air,  want  of  exercife,  and  proper 
diet,  depreffton  of fpirits,  expo  fur  e to  cold, 
and  uncleanlinefs. 

The  fituation  of  all  fuch  edifices 
fliquld,  therefore,  be  airy,  and  dry. 

For  prifons,  more  efpecially,  the  brow 
of  a hill  {hould  be  chofen,  with  a fteep 
declivity  Ihelving  towards  the  north,  j 
or  north  weft.  This  is  the  fituation  '\ 
of  the  new  Penitentiary  houfe  for  Mid-  j 
dlefex.  And,  in  confequence  hereof,  i 
though  the  wall  which  furrounds  the  ] 
work  grounds  and  gardens  of  the  pri- 
fon  be,  at  leaft,  twenty  feet  high,  and,  ] 
of  coLirfe,  affords  the  moft  ample  fecu- 
rity  againft  efcape,  its  courts  lie  higher  j 
than  the  wall,  and  are  open  to  the  i 
frefh  breeze  that  blows  over  it.  i 
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Within  the  building,  if  there  be 

any  room  alotted  for  common  inter- 

cpurfe,  it  fhould  be  large,  and  lofty^ 

with  a prdportionate  chimney,  and  op-' 

polite  windows.  The  night ‘rooms, 

* » • 

cfpecially,  fhould  hot  be  crouded,  and 
a bedftead  and  bedding  allotted  to  each 
individual.  Thefe  bedfteds  fhould  be 
of  iron,  and  without  tefters.  Such  are 
thofe  employed  in -the  Lazarettos  at 

t 

Trieste,  and  the  Middlesex  Peni- 
tentiary House.  If  no  irregular 
current  of  air  be  permitted  to  pafs 

t * r 

-through  the  tcom,”  tefters  and  hang- 
ings are  of  no  ufe  ; on  the- contrary, 
they  only  furnifh  a'n  afylum  for  infetls 
and  filth.  . 

In  the  modern  penitentiary  houfes  a 
great  advantage  to  health  refuits  from 
private  and  folitary  cells.  Here  the 
prifoners  fleep,  or,  at  leafl:,-  fliould  fleep 
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alone,  and  are  thus  incapable  of  either 
generating,  or  communicating  difeafes. 
Thefe  cells,  as  determined  by  the  A6t 
of  Parliament,^  exprefsly  made  and 
provided,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  nine 
feet  wide  ; and  thefe,  likewifc,  fhould 
have  oppolite  windows. 

The  exercife  in  all  parochial  or 
county  buildings  -fhould  be  of  two 
kinds,  that  of  walking  and  that  of 
WORK.  The  total  want  of  the  firfl 
in  adults,  is  one  caufe,  among  others, 
that  have  before  been  enumerated  of 
extreme  coftivenefs,  and  the  difeafes 
confequent  thereon  ; and,  in  the  cafe 
of  infants  and  children,  it  cannot  too 
much  be  infifted  upon.  Yards,  or 
gardens  of  fufficient  magnitude,  fhould 
therefore  be  allowed  for  this  purpofe  in 

* 19  Geo.  III. 
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poor-honfes  ; and,  in  prifons,  the  in- 
ner courts  fliould  be  large  and  paved 
with  broad  ftones.  All  fubterraneous 
dungeons  fhould  be  aboliflied,  and  fet- 
ters Ihould  never  be  allowed  but  after 
attempts  to  efcape,  or  in  other  cafes 
of  extreme  neceffity.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  reformation  wanted  in  our  pub- 
lic prifons  on  thefe  two  laft  heads. 
The  dark  damp  dungeons  in  the  pri- 
fons of  moif  European  nations,  have 
been  the  chief  caufe  of  gaol  fever. 
They  are  not  known  in  Russia,  or 
any  of  the  more  unpolifhed  nations ; 
and  I am  happy  to  find  them  prohibit- 
ed at  Norwich  and  Oxford.  The 
application  of  heavy  fetters,  on  the  firfl 
admiflion  of  a prifoner,  is,  in  almoft 
every  inflance,  cruel;  and,  in  moft  in- 
ftances,  the  wanton  and  arbitrary  a£l: 
of  the  gaoler  himfelf.  It  impedes  ex- 
ercife,  and  depreffes  the  fplrits.  I 
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know  of  no  law  in  this  kingdom  that 
gives  this  unlimited  authority  to  a 
gaoler.  Cuftodes,  faid  our  antient  le- 
giflators,  poenam  fibi  commilTorum, 
non  augeant,  nec  eos  torqueaiit  ; fed 
omni  faevitia  remota,  pietateque  adhi- 
bita,  judicia  debits  exequantnr.*  In 
Hereford,  to  this  day,  as  I am  in- 
formed, notwithftaiiding  the  indecency 
of  the  practice,  and  the  arguments  that 
have  been  urged  again  ft  it,  the  female 
felons  are  loaded  with  heavy  irons ; 
and,  at  Ches'Fer,  prifoners  are  often 
ironed  by  the  neck,  hands,  feet,  and 
body,  and  chained  to  the  floor  or  the 
dungeon.  Such  an  unappropriate  fe- 
verity  moft  furely  calls  aloud  for  re- 
formation and  reprimand.  At  Bury 
St.  Edmunds-  this  reformation  has 
taken  place  ; and  no  fetters  or  hand- 

* FJet.  lib.  I.  cap.  26. 
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cuffs  are  permitted,  except  in  cafes  of 
extremity. 

Refpe<fling  the  exercife  of  labor,- 
it  fhould  be  repeated  at  due  intervals 
of  relaxation,  and  muft  be  determined 
by  the  relative  lituation  or  manufadlure 
of  the  adjoining  town.  The  labor  in 
the  work-houfes  and  prifons  of  this 
kingdom  generall^^  confifts  in  the  card- 
ing and  fpinning  of  wool,  or , hemp, 
the  picking  of  oakum,  or  chopping  of 
logvVood*  In  many  prifons,  and  poor- 
houfes,  however,  as  the  bridewell  at 
Worcester,  and  the  poor-houfe  at 
Montgomery,  there  is  ho  labor  of 
any  kind  introduced.  And  this  ex- 
treme inaftivity,  thus  allowed  and 
fan£lioned  by  the  magiftrates,  is  worfe 
than  the  confinement  of  fetters  or  a 
’ dungeon  ; it  equally  injures  the  body,; 
and  renders  the  mind  more  vitiated. 
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As  an  encouragement  to  labor,' and 
ah  inducement  to  future  honefty  and 
aiSlivity,  many  magiftrates,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  have  laudably  ef- 
tabliftied  the  practice  of  allowing  a pri- 
foner  a perfonal  fliare  in  his  earnings^. 
At  Hamburg,  thofe  who  are  confined 
are  allowed  one  third  ; and,  I believe, 
nearly  the  fame  proportion  at  the  Rasp- 
House  in  Amsterdam.  AttheHoufe 
of  Induftry,  at  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
• the  confined  are  allowed  a fourth  part 
of  their  nett  profits  ; and,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  they  are  allowed  half. 
Thofe  confined  in  Bridewells  are 
entitled,  indeed,  to  a part  of  their 
earnings  by  an  exprefs  AS:  of  Parlia- 
ment* : but  to  this  ftatute  there  is 
little  attention  paid  any  where.  In  the 
town  Bridewell,  at  Cambridge, 

* 22  Geo.  Ill,  Seft.  64. 
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the  prifoners  are  allowed  the  whole  of 
their  profits  ; in  the  county  bridewell 
at  the  lame  place  the  gaoler  takes  the 
whole  to  himfelf ; and,  in, the  bride- 
well at  Ipswich,  the  gaoler  divides  the 
profits  with  the  county.  The  plan  of 
allowing  fome  proportion  of  the  profits 
produced,  is  certainly  an  equitable,  and 
a politic  one.  It  engenders  a habit 
of  indufiry,  is  a means  of  preventing 
difeafe,  and,  by  the  additional  labour 
performed,  repays  the  county  or  parilh 
for  the  indulgence. 

There  is  no  article  requires  more 
regulation  in  the  poor-houfes  and  pri- 
fons  of  this  kingdom,  than  that  of 
DIET.  In  many  places  there  is  no 
regular  diet  at  all.  The  paupers  and 
prifoners  are  obliged  to  fupply  them- 
felves,  in  whatever  manner  they  will, 
from  their  own  earnings.  In  other 
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places,  where  diets  are  regularly  ad^ 
hered  to,  the  allowance  is  too  fmall,. 
and  the  food  not  fufficiently  varied. 

/ 

>An  -attention  to  diet  is  of  Infinite- 
confequcnce  where  there  are  ichildren 
and  the  four, ’indigeftible  food,  given- 
to  the  children  at  the  different  nurferies 
in  Ireland,  is  one  principal  caufe 
why  the  rickets,  and  many  cutaneous- 
difbrders,  are  fa  prevalent  among 
them.  The  regulations  adopted  at  the 
poor-houfe  at  Leeds,  on  this  fubjedb, 
deferve  much,  commendation.  Here 
the  breakfaft  every  day  confifts  of  milk 
pottage,  and  bread ; the  quantity  being 
duly  proportioned  to  the  age.  The 
dinner  is  properly  varied  ; and  confifts, 
according  to  the  day,  of  animal  food, 
rice  milk,  pottage,  puddings,  and 
cheefe.  The  common  bevferage  is  beer : 
and  there  is  a due  allowance  of  bread, 

• at 


at  all  times,  independent  of  the  ftand- 
ard  articles  of  the  day.  The  fupper  is 
compofed  alternately  of  bread  and  broth, 
or  bread  and  milk  pottage.  The  only 
addition  which  appears  to  be  here  ne- 
•ce/Tary,  ‘is  that  of  freflt-  Vegetables, 
which,  though  they-may  he  procured 
with  fo  much  eafe  in  the . country, 
feem  to  be  entirely  relinquhhed  or  for- 
gotten, Of  fuch  effential  coi'ifequenfce 
'■are  thefe,  and  efpeciaily  where  large 
•bodies  of  men  are  collefled  together, 
that  Sir  John  Pringle  imagines  the 
frequent  life  of  them,  in  our  common 
diet,  to  be  one  grand  caufe  why  the 
plague,  and  other  putrid  difeafes;  are 
now  fo  much  lefs  comrnon  in  Europe, 
than  they  were  formerly.** 

In  the  bridewells,  and  other  prifons 
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in  England,  the  diet  allowed  feldom 
confifts  of  more  than  bread  and  water  : 
and  of  the  former,  not  more  than  a 
pound,  or  a pound  aifd  a half,  each 
day,  of  avoirdupois  weight.  This  is  by 
no  means  a fufficient  quantity  for  a 
man  in  full' health  to  fubfilb  upon : and 
where  the  conflitution  has  been  for 
fome  time  impoverilhed,  by  fo  flender, 
and  ill-judged  an  allowance,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  making  but  little  refiftance 
againfl:  any  difeafe  that  may  attack  it. 
A quart  of  milk  daily,  with  about  two 
pounds  of  bread,  ought,  at  Icaft,  to  be 
allowed.  Frefli  meat,  moreover,  Ihould 
be  permitted  once  or  twice  a week  in 
the  proportion  of  about  a pound  at  a 
time  ; and,  where  vegetables  are  to  be 
procured,  and,  at  an  eafy  rate,  they 
fhould  not  be  prohibited.  And  the  de- 
mand for  fait  Ihould  undoubtedly  be 
complied  with. 


The 
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The  diet,  however,  fhould  be  resfu- 
la  ted  ill  prifons,  and  efpecially  in  poor- 
houfes,  and  eleemofynary  inftitutions 
in  general,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
inhabitants,  an^  the  feafon  of  the  year. 
The  diet,  of  winter  Ihould  differ,  in 
fome  refpedls,  from  that  of  fummer, 
the  diet  of  children  from  that  of  adults. 
Q^are,  fays  Galen,  if  the  treatife  to 
which  I refer,  be,  in  reality,  of  his 
writing,  .pro  aetate,  tempore  et  habitu, 
eft  vidfus  nobis  ineunda  ratio  : obvi- 
andumque  conftitutionibus,  asftibus,  et 
hyemibus  : nam  ita,  demum,  optima 
lanitate  degemus.* 

The  viiftualling  table  of  the  laft  war 
for  the  prifbhers  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  or  France,  as  mutually  fti- 
■pulated,  allowed  a pound  .and  a half  of 


* De  Salubri  Diata. 
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bread,  with  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  meat,  by  the  day,  to  every  man/ 
The  common  beverage  was  a French 
quart  and  half  of  beer  or  cider  ; and 
the.occahoual  allowanJe  of  vegetables 
was.-  fuperadded.  On  Fridays  alone 
the  meat  was  exchanged  for  butter  or 
cheefe. — The  Adt  of  Parliament  that 
allows  prtfoners/in  Englifli  bridewells 
3d.  a day,,  and  convids  halfw  crown  a 
week,  is  feldom  complied  with.  The 
mattention,  or  improper  parfimony  of 
almoft  all.  magijftrates,  in  this  refpedt, 
is  highly,  reprehenhble  ; • and:  efpecially 
as  the  piifoner  has  no  means  of  pro- 
curing redrefs. 

. ■ - j 

• -So- much  has;  already  been,  advanced  | 
on,  the  fubje<Sl:  of  cloathing  and  j 
CLEAN Lij^Ess.,  that  little  mor.e  heed  i 

j 

be  added  in  this  place.  By  far  the  1 
greater  number  of  all  diforders  in  pri- 

fons,  j 

I 

I 

(, 
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ions,  and-  poor-houfes,  proceeds  from 
inattention  to  thefe  fundamental  arti- 
cles. But  ind^endent  of  all  conlider-> 
at  ion  of  health,  prilbners  are,  I think, 
entitled  to  proper  cjoathing,  even  in  a 
moral  and  politic  view.  We  allow 
them  diet,^  becaufe,  by  their  confine- 
ment, we  preclude  them  from  pro- 
curing it  for  themfelves.  But,  if  the 
claim  upon  their  country  for  diet.be 
jufily  founded,  the  claim  for  cloathing 
is  founded  on  the  iame  principle.  Nor 
ihould  this  cloathing,  as  it  is  in  fome 
prilbns,  where  cloathing  is  allowed,  be 
taken  from  the  prifoner  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  confinement.  If  he  be  then 
fuffered-to  go  into  the  Greets  naked, 
or  only  covered  with  dirty  rags,  where 
can  he  apply  for  employment  with  any 
hope  of  fuccefs  ? The  very  appearance 
of  the  man  nmfi:  prevent  all  engage- 
ment ; 
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ment ; and  every  mechanic  whom  he 
folicits,  mufl:  give  an  immediate  nega- 
tive to  his  petition.  Whatever  habit 
of  induftry  he  may  have  acquired  in  a 
houfe  of  corre(Stion,  this  habit  will  no 
longer  be  of  ufe  to  him  ; and  he  has 
but  the  alternative  of  idarving  or  deal- 
ing. 

^ It  is  from  want  of  a due  regulation 
on  this  bead,  that  I have  known  many 
prifoners  recommitted  for  petty  larceny 
three  or  four  times  fucceffively ; and 
that  within  a week,  or  fortnight,  after 
they  had  been  releafed  from  confine- 
ment. The  impropriety  of  fuch  a mea- 
fure  as  this,  begins,  however,  to  be 
generally  noticed  in  the  world ; and  a 
different  condudl:  is  purfued  in  many 
of  the  befl  regulated  prifons,  both  in 
this  country,  and  in  Germany.  * 
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The  CLOATHING  adopted  (hould  be 
light  and  eafy  ; and  fhould  confift,  for 
male  prifoners,  of  (hoes,  (lockings, 
trowfers,  (hirt,  and  jacket.  .Females 
(liould  be  alloU'ed  a like  proportion  ; 
with  a change  of  linen  to  all,  at  lead, 
once  a week.  ' 

On  the  fubjedl  of  cleanliness,  I 
cannert  avoid  remarking  the  propriety 
of  the  praclice  adopted  at  the  bridewell 
in  Marlborough,  of  having  rollers 
and  towels  hung  up  in  the  work  rooms, 
and  water  tubs  immediately  beneath 
them.  * It  is  in  vain  to  erecl  baths, 
and  inculcate  the  neceflity  of  walking 
the  perfon,  if  there  be  no  convenience 
for  wiping  and  drying  the  perfon  after- 
wards. I know  of  no  other  prifon  in 
this  kingdom  where  this  is  attended 
to.  But  this  we  are  not  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at ; for  even  cold  baths,  though 

G enjoined 
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-enjoined  by  an  exprefs  a61;  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  fuch  extenfive  and  effen- 
tial  fervice  in  all  prifons,  and  poor- 
houfes,  are  feldom  eredled  in  any  of 
them.  That  thefe  fhould  not  be  found 
in  many  old  buildings,  I cannot  be 
aftonifhed  at ; but  I am  very  much 
aftonilhed  that  no  bath  is  introduced 
into  the  new,  and,  otherwife,  commo- 
dious prifon  at  Chelms-ford.  Thofe 
in  Spain,  have,  moft  of  them,  large 
circular  flone  bafons  for  this  purpofe, 

£xt  in  the  different  courts  or  areas* 

^ •• 

There  is  a laudable  means  of  clean- 
linefs  made  ufe  of  at  the  charity  fchool 
at  Yarmouth  : it  is  that  of  fending 
the  boys  to  bathe  in  the  fea  three  times 
a week,  during  the  fummer,  under 
the  infpedtion  of  a mafler.  This  is  a 
practice  which  may  very  advantage- 
oufly  be  adopted  whenever  there  is  an 

oppor- 
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opportunity,  and  the  fchool  or  poor- 
houfe  is  htuated  in  the  neighbourhood  • 
of  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or  a large  river. 

Independent  of  cleanlinefs  of  per- 
son, cleanlinefs  of  place  is,  likewife, 
equally  indifpenfible.  Every  room 
fliould,  for  this  purpofe,  be  white 
limed  once  or  twice  a year  and  the 
allowance,  which,  at  Nantwich; 
Clerkenwell,  and'  'many  other 
work-houfes  and  prifons,  is^  or  were 
till  of  late,  fubmitted  to  for  fnnfF,  and 
tobacco,  Ihould  be  transferred  to  foap, 
mops,  and  brooms.  No  fuch  idle  pre*> 
fervatives  from  fever  will  be  neceffary, 
where  cleanlinefs  is  duly  regarded ; and 
if  the  cuftom  continue  from  any  other 
motive,  it  is  a filthy  cullom,  and  can- 
not too  foon  be  difpenfed  with. 

♦ 

• ^ ^ 4 

i 
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The  OFFICES,  and  infirmary, 
fliould  be  detached  buildings,  and  erect- 
ed in  the  moft  unfrequented  fpot  be- 
longino;  to  the  inftitution.  The  new 
Middlesex  Penitentiary  Houfe  is  very  ■ 
deficient  in  thefe  refpe(9;s.  The  wafli- 
houfe,  ^nd  bakc-houfe  for  impure  j 
cloaths,  are  fituated  immediately  in  ' 
front  of  the  governor’s  houfe,  and  on 
each  fide  of  the  public  gate  way.  And 
the  infirmary  confifls  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  front  wings  of  the  prifon : ’ 

for  the  hofpital,  the  plan  of  which  is  , 
neat^  and  elegant,  and  commodious,  1 
will  not  be  completed  at  prefent.  ^ 
Should  ever,  therefore,  during  the  pre- 
sent provifion,  an  infedtious  fever  arife  • ' 
in  this  prifon,  it  will  eafily  communi- 
cate itfelf  through  every  point  of  it; 
and  the  interior  windows,  which,  from 
every  cell,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  a , 
complete  current  of  air,  - open  into  the 

ifles. 
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Hies,  and  thus  make  the  atmofphere  of 
one  cell  communicate  with  that  of  ano- 
ther, will  add,  in  confequence  hereof, 
to  the  communication  of  the  difeafe^ 

The  BEDSTEDS  of  the  infirmary 
fhould  be  at  di>e  diflances  from  each 
other  ; and,  as  before  remarked,  they 
fhould  be  of  iron,  painted,  and  with- 
out tefters^  The  beds  employed  fhould 
be  flock,  or  horfe-hair.  I prefer  th'e 
latter,  becaufe  horfe-hair  imbibes  lefs 
contagious  matter  than  wool,  in  given 
circumflances  ; and  becaufe  it  is  I'elB 
liable  to  become  lumpy  and  uneafy. 
^Ir.  Howard- has  recommended  flravv 
beds  : but  I have  feen  the  pointed  fpi^ 
cula  of  flraw  very  injurious  to  the  ten- 
der Ikiii  of  patients  affeifled  with  dif- 
eafes  of  long  duration  ; and  it  is  con- 
tinually making  a litter,  and  producing 
uncleanlinefs*  Straw- beds  have  ceit- 

G 3 tainly. 
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taiiily,’  prima  fronte,  the  appearance  of 
iefs  expence  but  the  frequency  with  ; 
which  they  require  to  be  renewed,  to- 
tally, in  the  iffue,  deftroy  this  only  ad-  ■ 
vantage  w’hich  can  recommend  them.  '• 

i 

The  WINDOWS  of  the  infirmary  -J 
fhould  be  oppofed  to  each  other;  they 
ihould  be  large,  long,  and  well  venti-  '] 
dated  ; and  water  clofets  fliould  here, 
mod  undoubtedly,  be  introduced.  Vic-  -j 
tuals  fliould  never  be  permitted  to  be 
cooked  in  the  wards  of  the  infirmary  ; \ 

but  in  an  adjacent  room,  from  which 
.the  effluvium  may  not  reach,  and  be- 
come unpleafant  to,  the  patients  con- 
-fined  there.  • | 

1 

j 

K 

. But  after  all,  every  degree  of  wifdom  1 
difcovered  in  the  building,  or  the  regu-  ■ 
'lation  of  places  of  this  kind,  will  be 
fruftrated,  if  the  different  officers,  con- 
cerned 
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eerned  in  the  fuperintendance  of  fuch 
places,  are  ignorant,  of  their  duty,  or 
deficient  in  the  performance  of  it.  At 
Malta  there  is  a noble  hofpital ; and 
it  has  almofl  every  convenience  that 
can  be  wifhed  for.  The  average  of 
patients  confined  here  is  between  five 
and  fix  hundred.  To  attend  on  thefe, 
there  are  only  twenty-two  fervants  al- 
lowed, and  mofi:  of  them  debtors  or 
criminals  : while  forty  attendants  are 
U 'retained,  to  take  care  of  the  grand 
mafter’s  horfes  and  mules  in  the  ad- 
joining flables,  amounting  to  twenty- 
fix  only  of  each  kind.  No  building 
can  be  better  contrived  than  the  Hof- 
pital for  Lunatics  at  Constantino- 
ple : but  the  grofTeft  inattention  is 
paid  to  the  poor  wretches  confined 
there  ; while  the  race  of  cats  in  the 
neighbourhood  find  an  afylum  exprefs- 
ly'confecrated  to  their  ufe,  and  receive 
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all  the  honors  they  formerly  expe- 
rienced in  Egypt, 

In  the  prifons  and  poor-houfes  of 
Great  Britain,^  it  is  not  inattention 
only  that  I have  to  contend  againlf, 
but  the  impofitions  which  are -perpe- 
trated by  the  governors.  The  poor- 
houfe  at  Montgomery  is  farmed  by  a 
perfon  who.  only  attends  to  it  by  a de- 
puty ; and  jet  is  paid  for  perfonal  fer- 
vice.  And  the  high,  and  exorbitant 
demand  of  fees,  in  county,  or  borough 
gaols,  on  the  entrance  or  releafe  of  pri- 
foners,  is  a very  difcreditable  refle(Sl;iGa 
on  the  nation  at  large.  This  demand 
of  fees  does  not  prevail  univerfally  I 
know  : it  is  prohibited  at  Alysbury, 
and  a few  other  places  ; but  it  is,  by 
far,  too  general,  and  ought  to  be  totally 
abolhhed. 
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Tq  remedy  fuch  evils  and  impofi,- 
tlons,  the  neighbouring  magiftrates 
Ihould  have  a committee  room  on  the 
fpot ; and  here  they  fhould  tranfa6l 
their  bufinefs,  and  adjuft  their  ac- 
counts ; and  not  adjourn,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently done  in  the  country,  to  an  ad- 
jacent inn,  or  tavern,  for  this  pur-- 
pofe.. 

There  are  few  counties  in  this  kingt- 
dom  in  which  the  magiftrates  are  fuf- 
hcient,  in  both  number  or  activity,  to 
anfwer  every  neceffary  purpofe  of  fo 
effential  an  office.  And  much  do  I 
regret  that  gradual  deficiency  which^ 
in  almoft  every  county,  is  continually- 
occurring.  This  diminution  is  fo,  con- 
fiderable  in  the  environs  of  Manches.- 
TER,  that  Mr.  Bayley,  an  a6live  and 
worthy 'magifirate  of  an  adjoining  vil- 
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lage,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  pro- 
pofing,  a fhort  time  fince,  the  appoint- 
"ment  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and 
pradditioners  of  medicine,  to  vifit  and 
•report  on  the  fituation  of  the  different 
work-houfes  in  the  divifion  in  which 
;he  officiates  ; confidently  with  the  in- 
♦tention  of  a datute  lately  obtained  by 
Mr.  Whitbread,  for  this  exprefs 
purpofe.*  And  forry  am  I to  add, 
that  even  this  appointment  was  attend- 
•ed  with  but  little  benefit.  One  work- 
houfe  has  furnifhed  two  returns  only  : 
and  it  is  not  known  that  any  other 
parifh-houfe  has  been  once  vifited  by 
the  perfons  appointed.! 


..  * 30  Geo.  HI.  ch.  49. 

t For  a knowledge  of  thefe  fa£Is  I am  indebted  te 
' Dr.  Lettsom  : they  comprife  part  of  a valuable  letter 
written  by  this  gentleman  to  the  Doftor  : — and  which 
he  has  been  fo  obliging  as  to  allow  me  the  ufe  of. 

I can* 
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I cannot,  in  this  place,  avoid  men- 
tioning, though  it  is  not  altogether 
connected  with,  a medical  treatife,  the 
propriety  there  is  in  the  appointment 
of  an  officiating  clergyman,  in  all  pri- 
fons,  at  leaf!:.  To  a mind  fimply  hu- 
mane, there  is  fomething  extremely  in- 
decorous in  permitting  a criminal  to 
live  and  die  without  either  religious 
j'eproof  or  confolation.  But  there  is 
^ fomething  more  than  indecorous  in  the 
cafe  of  penitentiary  houfes,  there  is 
fomething  radically  wrong,  and  impo- 
litic. If  the  criminal  be  fentenced  to 
a confinement  here  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  that  with  daily,  and  regular 
returns  of  labour,  and  if  thefe  returns 
of  labour  be  fuppofed  fufficient  to  re- 
claim him,  and  introduce  into  his  fu- 
ture life  a habit  of  induftry,  and  honefi: 
exertion,  how  much  more  probable  is 
it,  that  he  will  be  reclaimed,  when  the 
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additional,  and  more  energetic  power 
of  principle  is  added  to  that  of  habit  ? 
when,  for  the  fame  period  of  time,  the 
effedl  of  religion  has  been  regularly, 
and  duly  tried,  and  fuperadded  to  the 
effeft  of  regular  and  conftant  employ- 
ment ? 

Above,  all,  more  efpecially  in  the 
cafe  of  poor-houfes,  and  charity  fchools, 
I could  wifli  the  ladies  in  the  country 
would  more  warmly,  and  frequently, 
intereft  themfelves.  The  claim  of  be- 
nevolence, and  every  foft  affedlion  of 
the  heart,  is  peculiarly  their  own  : and 
wherever  they  have  thus  adled,  conh- 
derable  benefit  has,  in  evey  inftance, 
accrued.  It  has 'done  fo  at  Frank- 
fort, it  has  done  fo  at  Dunbar,  and, 
above  all,  at  the  village  of  Carding- 
TON,  in  Bedfordshire,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted  with  much  fatis- 
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fa£lion  : and,  in  fine,  it  has  done  fo, 
and  will  do  fo,  wherever  their  friend- 
ly interpofition  is  exercifed  : the  in- 
flitution  will  flourifh,  the  concerns  of 
morality  and  religion  will  prevail,  the  ' 
grand  object  of  this  differtation  will  be 
attained,  and  the  poor 'will  be  chearful 
and  happy,  . 
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Pi'acter-natural  Foetation, 

&C, 


IN  the  month  of  December,  1791,  I 
attended,  in  her  labour,  the  wifa 
of  John  Murrells  ; and,  in  about  three 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  her 
pains,  fhe  was  delivered  of  a living 
child.  The  Angularity  of  its  conflruc- 
ture  attrafled  my  immediate  attention. 
It  had  no  fexual  characSleriftic  whatfo- 
evcr,  neither  penis  nor  pudendum  ; it 
had  no  anus,  no  fumis,  no  umbilicus ; 
nor  could  the  moA:  minute  inveftisfation 

Q 

difcover  the  lead  trace  of  any.  Its  legs 

were 


were  extremely  diflorted,  and  curved 
inwardly.  It  cried  feebly  once  or  twice 
after  birth,  and  died  in  about  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

' With  the  ufc  of  a little  force,  a fmall,. 
empty,  and-  fhrivelled  placenta  follow- 
ed foon  after  the  birth  of  the  child ; in 
which  could  be  traced  no  k4nd  of  funis 

t 

or  umbilical  veffels  of  any  defcription,. 
nor  any  other  appendage  by  which  it 
could  have  been  attached  to  the  child;. 
No  difcoloration  of  blood  followed  its. 
abdudtion  from  the  uterus. 

- In  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,, 
a fecond  child  was  protruded  into  the 

, vagina,  and  delivered  with  eafe.  This 
lad;  twin  was,  in  every  refpedt,  a per- 
fect boy,  and  attached  to  its  own  pro- 
per placenta,  by  a perfedt  funis.  It 
was  alive,  and  vigorous  when  born, 

- and 
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and  lived  for  many  weeks  after- 
wards. 

. The  elder  of  thefe  twins,  which,  as 
before  related,  died  a Ihort,  time  after 
its  birth,  1 diffedled  a few  hours  after 
its  death.  My  friend.  Dr.  Drake,  of 
Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  who  has 
obliged  the  world  by  many;  ingenious 
publications,  and  Mr,  Anderson,  a 
furgeon  of  very  extenhve  practice  in 
Sudbury,  in  the  fame  county,  were 
prefent  at,  and  affifted  in  the  diffedion. 

The  following  were  the  general 
phenomena  that  appeared  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  thorax  the  left  lobe  of 
the  lungs  was  preternaturally  enlarged, 
and  of  a dark  difcoloration.  The  aorta 
afeendens  and  defeendens  were  both 
largely  increafed  beyond  their  natural 
diameter.  The  thymus  gland  was  per- 

fedb 
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in  every  refpe^l.  In  the  abdomen,  . 

which  contained  in  its  cavity  about 

half  a pint  of  a yellow  limpid  fluid,  the 

ftomach  was  natural,  and  half  fl-lled  ^ 

with  a liquid  refembling  the  amniosi. 

The  fpleen  was,  in  fome  degree,  en-  ^ 

larged  : the  liver  exceflively  fb,.  and  ij 

covering  the  left  fide  as  extenfively  as 

the  right : its  colour,  notwithflandingy 

was  naturah  The  left  kidney  was  as  j 

large  as  the  liver  Ihould  have  been^  | 

and  filled  with  duffers  of  hydatids,  t 

There  was.  no.  ureter  on  either  fide^  ] 

The  renal  dand  was  as  laro;e'as  the  ' 

natural  kidney*  The  right  kidney,  '' 

about 'half  the  fize  of  the  left,  adhered  .j 

to,  and  communicated  with  the  blad-  j 

der.  The  bladder  was  of  its.  natural  1 

1 

fize,  but  diflended  with  water.  There  ' 
W'as  no  urethra  : no  internal  organs  of 

O 

generation  : no  paflTage  of  any  kind  ' 
from  the  bladder,  excepting,  as  above 

remarked, 
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remarked,  to  the  right  kidney.  There 
was  no  anus,  no  redtum  ; the  colon 
terminating'  infenfibly  in  the  perito-  < 
naeum.  This  colon  was  fo  much  en- 
larged, as  to  be  of  the  dimenfions  of 
the  natural  ftomach,  and  was  filled 
with  meconiurq.  The  peritonaeum,' 
omentum,  and  myfentery  were  natu- 
turaL  The  vertebrae,  only  twenty- 
four  in  nnmber,  were  naturally  enough 
configured,  but  took  a curve  round  the  . 
common  area  of  the  pelvis,  following, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  diredlion  of  the 
os  coccygis,  as  high  as  the  natural 
umbilicus. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE  FOREGOING  CASE. 

, - •.  ' 

• I HAVE  endeavoured  to.be  parti- 
cular in  the  narration  of  this  fadl,  be- 
caufe  it  appears  'to  be  of  confiderable 
importance  : not  rrierely  on  account  of 
the  lingular  monifrofity  of  the  foetus^ 
but  more  efpecially  as  it  furnilhes  a 
decilive  anfwer  to  a queftion  which 
has  frequently  been  much  agitated, 
whether  the  human  embryo  derives  its 
nutriment  from  the  umbilical  v.elTels, 
or  from  the  liquor  amnii  by  which  it 
is  furrounded  ? 

By  thofe  who  maintain  the  latter, 
it  is,  I apprehend,  a fadl  which  will 
M moll 
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mofl  chearfully  be  received,  and  moJft  . 
abundantly  made  ufe  of ; fince  I d« 
not  recollect  more  than  three  or  four 
inftances  of  a fimilar  kind,  and  thofe 
collected,  or  related  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  obtain  implicit  credit  among 
the  oppofing  clafs  of  phyhologifts* 
The  firft  1 allude  to  is  related  by 
Vander  Wiel,  who  informs  us,* 
that  a child  was  exhibited  for  money 
at  the  Hague,  as  a public  fpe£lacle, 
who  had  no  umbilicus  ; and  whofe  pa- 
rents related  that  it  had  never  any 
funis  or  placenta.  There  was,  how** 
ever,  in  the  hypogaftrium  a broady 
round,  red  fpot,  covered  with  a very 
delicate  cuticle,  and,  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which,  two  little  aquedudfs 
might  be  traced,  which  ferv.ed  to  con- 
vey the  urine  from  the  bladder.  The 


* Obferv.  cent  port. 
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child  lived  three  years  only;  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dif- 
fedtion  at  its  death.  A fecond  is  re- 
lated by  an  anonymous  author,  in  a 
foreign  colledbion  of  literary  curioli- 
ties,^  and  refers  to  a hare,  which,  on 
being  opened,  was  found  to  contain 
three  little  leverets,  two  of  which,  at 
leafl,  were  without  placenta  or  umbi- 
lical veffels.  Befides  thefe  two  cafes, 
we  are  told,  by  the  firft  author  I have 
quoted,!  of  a child  born  with  its  um- 
bilicus detached  from  the  mother,  and 
cicatrized  at  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
even  though  its  proper  placenta  was 
Bill  in  the  uterus.  And  an  analogous 
cafe  is  related  by  Hoffman, j of  a 
foetus  who  was  born  in  full  health*'and 
vigour,  even  though  its  conneCling 

* Commerc,  liter.  Norimberg. 
t Ubi  fupr.  I De  Pingued. 
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funis  was  found  divided  in  two  parts, 
in  confequence  of  fome  putrefcent  dif- 
eafe.  But  as  it  is  impoflible  to  deter- 
mine how  long  the  divifion  or  cicatri- 
zation of  thefe  two  laft  had  taken 
place  anterior  to  the  birth  of  the  fe- 
tufes ; and  as  the  two  former  are  in 
fome  degree  defe<5tive  in  authority, 
thefe  inftances,  for  want  of  fome  more 
ample  corroboration,  have  not  hitherto 
been  readily  admitted  by  difputants 
who  contend  for  the  abfolute  neceffity 
of  a placenta  as  the  f3le  organ  of  nu- 
trition to  the  fetus : and,  therefore, 
Bellinger,  in  his  treatife  on  this 
fubjeft,  has  ventured  to  aflert,  that 
amidft  all  the  monftrous  changes, 
which  nature  has  ever  exhibited  in  the 
formation  of  fetufes,  it  has  never  yet 
produced  one  inffance  in  w'hich  the- 
umbilical  funis  is  not  to  be  traced  in 
forue  way  or  another. 

II 
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This  difputatidn  was,  fome  few 
years  fince,  entered  upon,  and  con- 
ducted with  very  confiderable  erudi- 
tion, and  critical  acumen,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Gibson,  of  Leith,  and  the 
late  ProfelTor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh; 
the  former  contendins;  in  favour  of  the 
liquor  amnii,  and  the  latter  enliftlng 
on  the  fide  of  the  placenta.*  As  the 
arguments  of  thefe  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  others  who  have  written  on  the 
fame  fubjeCt,  cannot  be  othervvife  than 
much  affeCted  by*  the  exiftence  of  the  . 
cafe  before  us,  1 will  beg  leave  to  add,  . ; 
in  this  place,  a connedled  and  compen-  ■ 
oious  view  of  thofe  which  appear  to  be  j 
pofTeft  of  moii  cogency  on  both  fides.  q 

i 

The  embryo,  fay  thofe  phyliologifls  • 

i 

This  difputation  may  be  feen  at  full  length  in  the  ^ 
i:ft  and  zd  vol.  of  the  Medical  Eflays  of  Edinburgh.  J 

, 
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who  have  written  againft  the  necefTity 
of  a placenta,  is  at  all  times  found  in 
an  earlier  period  in  the  uterus,  than 
the  placenta  itfelf ; which,  indeed,  does 
not  appear  to  poJfTefs  any  great  perfec- 
tion* till  about  two  or  three  months 
after  the  fii  ft  conception  of  the  former. 
What  is  it  that  fuftains,  then,'  the  em- 
bryo through  the’ whole  of  this  earlier 
period  of  geflation  ? And  if  it  be  capa- 
ble of  deriving  fuftenance  without  a 
placenta  in  its  incipient  exiftence,  why 
{hould  we  doubt  its  capability  in  any 
future  flage  of  ’being? — That  the 
placenta  is  not  efTentially  neceffary  is, 
moreover,  fully  obvious  from  inllaiices 
of  impregnated  uteri  being  found  with- 
out fuch  an  organ  ; or,  where  it  has 
exifted,  from  other  inftances  of  its 
connedfon  with  the  fetus  being  de- 
flroyed,  and  that  without  any  injury 
to  it,  by  fome  difeafe  of  the  umbilicus, 

H 2 or 
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x)r  a knot  fo  clofely  tied  as  to  prevent 
the  paflage  of  its  contained  fluids.  We 
•cannot  look  to  the  placenta,  therefore, 
as  to  the  fource  from  whence  the  fetus 
is  to  derive  its  nouriflimentand  growth.; 
:and  we  are  compelled,  in  Goiifequence, 
to  examine  into  the  fltuation,  the  na- 
ture, and  properties'of  the  liquor  amnii 
■for  this  purpofe. — And  here  it.mufl; 
•flrfl;  be  obferved,  that  this  cannot  be 
an  excrementitious  fluid,  bccaufe,  in- 
stead of  increaflng  with  the  increafe 
'and  age  of  the  fetus,  as  it  mufl:  in  that 
'cafe  certainly  do,  it  is  univerfally  found 
to  diminifh  to  the  'very  day  of  its 
•birth.  Were  it,  indeed,  excrementi- 
tious, it  mufl;  be  either  urine  or  perfpi- 
rable  matter : and  in  either  inflance 
the  tender  cuticle  of  the  fetus  would 
•he  entirely  abraded  by  its  acrimony ; 
which  is  never  found  to  be  true.  It 
as,  indeed,  mofl:  probable  that  the  hu- 
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man  fetus  retains  its.  urine  till  the  pe- 
riod of  its  birth  becaufe  its  urinary- 
bladder  is-  generally  found  much  dif- 
tended.  with  this  fluid  at  that  time  y, 
and  becaufe  thofe  animals,  aS' calves, 
for  example,,  which  difcharge  their 
urine  into  the-  uterus,  have  an  exprefs 
veflel  for  this  purpofe,, which  is- deno- 
minated the  urachus^  and  am  exprefs- 
part  of  the  uterus  to  receive  the  dif- 
eharge  ;x  which  isr:  totally  ffeparated' 
from  the  divifion  involving  the  liquor 
amnii  by  a membrane  termed  the  alan- 
tjois.  But:  the  negative  arguments 
which  prove  the  liquor  amnii  not  to  be 
excrementitious,  are  pofleft  of  flill  lefs 
cogency  than  thofe  pofitive  ones  which 
may  be  adv/anced  in  proof  of  its  being, 
a nutritious  fluid.  It  is  analogous 'in 
its  appearance  to  the  albumen  of  a hen’s 
egg,  which  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  compofe  a nutriment  for  the 
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young  chick ; and,  like  this  lall:,  its 
chenaical  analyfis  demonflrates  its  pof- 
le{iion,of  the  properties  of  milk,  chyle, 
and'  ferum  of  blood.  It  is  found  in 
the  mouth  and  ftomach  of  viviporous 
animals,  and  gives  to  the  embryo,  by 
its  maftication,  the  firft  idea  of  its 
moving  its  lips  to  obtain  food  ; an  idea 
and  a motion  which  are 'generally  no- 
ticed on  the  firfl  birth  of  a child,- when 
firft 'invited'  to  fuck,  but  which  ar® 
both  loft  in  a few  days,  and  not  reco- 
vered without  difficulty,  if  the  breaft: 
be  not  foon  had  recourfe-  to.'^-'  What 
but  the  digeftion  of  this  fluid  can  pro- 
duce that  recriment  which,  under  the 
name  of  meconium,  is  always  found  in 
the  inteftines  of  a fetus  ? and  which 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  this 
fance  ‘fluid,  combined  with  gall  ‘and 


% 


gaftric 
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gaflrlc  juice.  And  what  but  this  di- 
geftion  can  produce  that  proportional 
diminution  in  its  general  volume, 
which  is  always  determined  'in  an-in- 
verfe  'ratio  to  the  growth  and  age  of 
the  fetus  ? a diminution  which  is  found 
in  all  animals,  but  more  efpecially  in 
the  young  chick  and  rabbit : the  for- 
mer of  which  is  fnpported,  after  tho- 
eighteenth  or  twentieth  day  of  incuba- 
tion, with  the  richer  and  thicker  yolk, 
that  it  may  the  better  learn  how  to. 
mafticate  thofe  grrains  it  is  foon  def- 

O 

tined  to  feed  upon  ; and  the  latter'of 
which  is  introduced  into  the  world 
without  any  liquor  arnnii,  or  other 
fluid  w'hatfoever.  To  thefe  arguments 
might  be  added,  if  necelTary,  the  opi- 
nion of  many  of  the  moft  antient  and 
refpeiflable  Grecian  philofophers,  as  De- 
mocritus, and  Epicurus,  and  the  ana- 
logy that  fubfifls  in  the  cotyledons  'of 
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the  feeds  of  plants  : all  which  variety 
of  fa(5ts  and  teftimonies  appear  to  affert 
and  corroborate  this  proportion,  that 
the  placenta  is  not  the  fource  of  nutri- 
ment to  a fetus,  but  that  the  liquor 
amnii  is. 

To  thefe  arguments  it  has  been  re- 
plied, that  names  alone  can  never  be 
fufficient  to  fan£lify  opinions  without 
the  concurrence  of  fads  : but  that 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  if  there  were 
occafioii  for  fo  doing,  might  be  men- 
tioned as  eftablifhing,  by  their  writ- 
ings, the  neceffity  of  a placenta  to  fup- 
ply  the  fetus  with  nutriment.  The 
cotyledons  of  plants,  and  the  ova  of 
viviparous  animals,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
duced in  the  prefent  difpute:  they  add 
but  little  to  the  argument  on  the  other 
fide,  when  made  the  moft  of,  and  their 
infinite  difference  prevents  all  real  ana- 

logy 
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logy  whatfoever.  That  the  chick  re- 
ceives its  nomilhraent  from  the  yolk 
of  the  egg,  and  that  it  opens  its  mouth 
for  this  purpofe  we  allow  ; but  this  by 
no  means  proves  fatisfadlorily,  that  a 
human  fetus  is  nourifhed  in  the  fame 
manner  ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  in- 
difputable  fa6t,  that  the  fetus  preferves 
its  mouth  generally  open  ; ‘or  that  the 
fluid  found  in  its  ftomach  at  birth  is  a 
portion  of  the  amnios  that  furrounds. 
it.  Many  children  are  introduced  into, 
the  world:  with  their  lips  in  perfe'(fl 
qontadt : and,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
fluid  found  in  the  ftomach  and  oefo- 
phagus  may  be  fecerned  by  the  fecre- 
tory  veflTels  of  thofe  organs.  It  is  true, 
this  fluid  may,  in  feme  meafure,  re- 
feiiible  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  and 
fome  other  properties,  the  furround- 
ing amnios  ; but  all  the  aqueous  faline. 
fecretions  of  the  human  body  have  the 
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fame  general  properties  belonging  to 
them.  It  does  not  appear'to  be  at  all 
times  fmaller  in  quantity,  at  the  time 
of  birth,  than  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
geftalion  ; and  were  this  affertion  uni- 
verfally  true,  it  might  as  readily  be 
accounted  for  from  being  abforbed  by 
the  capillary  veins  of  the  placenta,  as 
carried  by  the  mouth  into  the  flomach. 
It  is  true,  that  independent  of  the  mu- 
cus traced  in  the  flomach,  there  is 
always  fome  quantity  of  meconium 
found  in  the  larger  inteftines ; but  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  quantity,  confidering:' 
the  fetus  has  been  confined  for  nine 
months,  a quantity  which  does  not 
amount  to  what  is  difeharged  in  one 
fingle  day  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
'muft  rather  tend  to  demonflrate  that 
even  this  is  a fecreted  fubflanCe,  than 
the  recrement  of  a nutritious  fluid.  It 
is,  moreover,  a fadt  altogether  incon-. 
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trovertiblej  and  attefted  by  Ruysch; 
De  Graaf,  Antoine,  and  other 
writers  of  confiderable  credit,  that 
fome  monflrous  fetufes  of  the  human 
race,  as  well  as  of  other  animals,  have 
been  nonrifhed,  and  fometlmes  brought 
forth  alive, 'Without  the  leafl  veftige  of 
any  mouth  whatfoever,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  kind  of  palTage  which  could 
podibly  convey  nutriment,  or  any  other 
fubflance  into  the  idomach  ; and  yet 
whofe  inteftines  were  found  to  con- 
tain fome  portion,  at  leaid,  of  meco- 
nium, though  perhaps  a fmall  portion. 
Such  in  fiances  of  monfirofity  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  the  writings 
of  embryologifts  : while'  thofe  which 
are  capable  of  being  adduced  of  a want 
of  funis  or  placenta,  are  but  very  few* 
in  number;  and,  either  beclouded  with 
much  obfcurlty  in  the  delineation,*  or 
the  fimple  narration  of  perfons  who 
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were  not  witneffes  of  fuch  a fa£l  them- 
felves,  but  had  only  received  it  as  a 
fecondary  hiftory  from  others.  Such 
cafes,  therefore,  till  they  are  confirmed 
by  fimilar  ones  in  future,  are  fcarcely 
worthy  of  our  attention  ; while  the 
frequency  of  the  former-  produce  a 
plain  demonftration  that  the  meconium 
is  not  necefifarily  the  recrement  of  a 
digefied  fluid,  and  that  the  amnios  is 
not  the  fource  of  nutriment  to  the 
fetus. — Nature  feldom  operates  to  no 
purpofe : and  the  ufe  of  this  lafl:  fluid 
is  obvious  : it  preferves  the  members 
of  the  fetus  foft  and  extenfible;  it  pre- 
vents every  undue  cohefion,  and  effec- 
tually guards  from  external  injury.  It? 
is  mofl;  neceflary,  therefore,  when  the 
fetus  is  firfl:  formed,  and  extremely 
tender ; and  it  is  then  gencrallv  found 
in  the  largefl:  abundance  ; and  when 
afterwards,  with  continued  accretion 
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of  ftrength  and  fubftance.  It  is  better 
capable  of  defending  itfelf,  this  lubri- 
cating fluid  bears  a lefs  proportionate 
quantity  to  its  dimenfions. — Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  natural  olflce  of  the 
amnios,  x^nd  if  the  office  of  the  pla- 
centa be  not  that  of  aflb-rding  nutri- 
ment to  the  embryo,  prepared  and  fe- 
le<5led  from  the  body  of  its  mother,  it 
becomes  thofe  who  maintain  the  con- 
trary to  determine  what  other  office 
can  be  allotted  to  fo  large  and  complex 
an  organ.  And  till  this  is  fatisfa61:o- 
rily  inveftigated — till  fome  unequivo- 
cal inff:ance  of  a fetus  nourifhed  and 
brouorht  forth  without  the  intercourfe 
of  placental  veflels,  or  any  other  direct 
communication  with  its  mother,  (hall 
be  given  to  the  medical  world,  we 
deem  ourfelves  juftified  in  contending 
that  the  placenta  forms  the  entire 
fource  of  nutriment,  and  that  the  am- 
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nios  is  nothing  more  than  a lubricating 
and  pi'oteding  fluid. 

«-  The  cafe  before  us  is  altogether  fuf- 
ficient,  I apprehend, ;to  controvert  the 
truth  of  the  laft  aflertion  at  leaf!,  and, 
indeed,  to  prove  its  total  fallacy.  For 
in  this  inftance  there  was  nothing. but 
the  amnios  from  whence  the  fetus 
could  derive  its  fuftenance  : the  mi- 
nutenefs  and  fhrivelled  appearance  of 
that  which  feemed  to  have  been  de- 
figned  for  its  own  proper  placenta,  and 
its  total  detachment  from  the  fetus 
only  fhowing  that  nature  had  made  an 
attempt  to  adl  confidently  with  her 
own  general  plan  ; but  that,  from  fome 
latent  caufe,  that  attempt  was  rendered 
entirely  abortive.  I think,,  therefore, 
this  cafe  will  be  adjudged  fufficient  to 
corroborate  the  truth  of  thofe  few 
former  ones  of  a fimilar  kind  which 

have 
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have  been  obferved,  and  to  remove 
that  academic  hehtatioii  with  which 
they  have  fo  generally  been  received,' 
My  two  medical  friends,  whofe  names 
I have  before  mentioned,  and  who 
aflifted  in  the  dlfledlion,  are  flill  in.  - 
exigence,  and  I hope  will  long  con- 
tinue fo,  and  are  ready  to  unite,  if  it 
were  neceffary,  their  teflimony  in 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  narration  ; as 
is  every  one  elfe,  I believe,  who  was 
prefent  at  the  moment  of  delivery ; 
and  the  hiflory  of  the  cafe,  though 
from  a variety  of  occupations,  I have 
been  incapable,  till  now, 'of  bringing  it 
before  the  public,  I took  down  in  a 
memorandum  book  on  the  very  day  in 
which  it  occurred. 

r J = • ’ : - ' ' . V ! ■ . : f 

With  fefpe<51;  to  the,, office  of  the 
placenta,  fo  complex  in  its  ffrudlure, 
and  fo  generally  found  connefted  with 
r.  ' . • ■ the 
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the  embryo,  a difficulty,  I own,  will 
ftlll  remain  undeveloped.  It  has  ever 
been  felt  by  thofe  phyfiologifts  who 
denied  its  power  of  contributing  to  the 
nutriment  of  the  fetus,  and  fome  other 
office  has  therefore  been  fought  after. 
The  memorable  Harvey  made  the 
following  enquiry  without  being  able 
to  anfwer  it,  “ cur  foetus  in  utero  non 
refpirans  aerem,  ufque  ad  men  fern  de- 
cimum,  ob  defeftum  non  fuffocatur  ? 
cum  natus  in  feptimo  vel  oftavo,  quam 
primum  aerem  iiifpirat,  inhibita  poft- 
modum  refpiratione,  ob  defe^lum  aeris 

fuffocatur  * And  Sir  Edward 

Hulse,  about  fourfcore  years  ago,  en- 
tertained, for  the  firfl:  time,  the  inge- 
nious idea  of  the  placenta  being  a ref- 
piratory  organ  ; fimilar  to  the  lungs  in 
adults,  or  rather  the  gills  in  aquatic 

* De  Gen.  Anim. 
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animals.  This  idea,  however,  did  not^ 
I am  induced  to  think,,  meet  with  all 
that  refpe6t,  at  firft,  to  which  it  was 
entitled  : for,  in  the  controverfy  on 
this  fubje^Sl  in  the  Eodinburgh  Medi- 
cal Effays,  there  is  fcarcely  a word 
hinted  at  concerning  it  on  either  fide,, 
and  the  name  of  the  theorifi:  does  not 
©nee  occur  ; though  thefe  Effays  were 
publifhed,..at  leaf!:,  twenty  years  after 
this  theory  was  introduced  to  public 
notice. 

Later  inveffigations,  neverthelefs,. 
on  the  caufe  of  animal  heat,  and  a 
more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perty and  powers  of  different  gaffes,, 
have  fhown  almofi:  to  a demonftration 
the  abfolute  necefiity  of  an  admixture 
of  oxygene  with  all  the  circulating 
fluids  of  animals,  if  not  of  vegetables, 

towards 
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towards  the  prefervation  of  life  : and 
the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Darwin  has 
lately  written  an  fupport  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hulse’s  Theory,  with  fo  much 
fpirit  aDd  extent  of  obfervation,  as  no* 
doubt  wiH'make  it  an  objefl  of  general 
attention  and  belieE  . 1 

• r 
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But,  allowing  the  neceffity  of  fom* 
quantity  of  oxygene  to  the^  continue' 
ance,  if  not  the- commencement ‘of 
animal  life,  and  that  the  placenta:  is  aii 
organ  which  feparates,  and  introduces 
fuch  oxygene  into  the  blood  veffels  of 
the  fetus,  the  'queftion  will  ftill  recur, 
in  what  manner  could  the  fetus  in  the 
^regoing  cafe,  and  in  cafes  of  a fmilar 
kind,  be  fupplied  with  oxygene  with- 
out the  intercGurfe  of  that  organ  which' 
is  fuppofed  to  be  created,  and  connect- 
ed with  it  for  this  exprefs  purpofe  ? . 

And 
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And  here,  convinced  as  I am  of  the 
neceflity  and  continual  prefence  of  the 
oxygenous  principle  wherever,  animal 
or  even  vegetable  life  fubfifts,  I wifh 
to  propofe  the  queftioii  whether  this 
might  not  be  obtained,  in  fuch  cafes, 
by  general  abforption.  from  the  am- 
nios ? The  bafis  of  this  fluid 'is  pure 
water';  and  oxygene,  if  not'a  principle 
of  water,  is,  at'*  leaft,  always  found 
combined  with ’it,  and  pofleflTes  air  in 
its  pores.  With  every  drop,  therefore, 
of  the  liquor  amnii  that  is  tfecreted,  a 
proportional  quantity  of  air  »mufl:  be 
fecreted  at  the  fame  time.  Nor  ought 
the  external  lymphatics  of  a. fetus  to  be 
adjudged  incapable  of  abforbing  the 
oxygenous  principle  from'  the  fur- 
rounding fluid,  or  carrying  it  forw’ards 
to  be  mixed  with  the  blood.  It  is 
from  the  furrounding:  water  that  Allies 
receive  all  the  oxygene  for  which  they 

have 
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have  occafion  ; w^hlch  is  from  hence 
abforbed  by  means  of  their  gills  or 
lungs,  an  organ  altogether  adapted  to- 
this  purpofe,  and  to  the  medium  in 
which  they  exift.  But  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  organ  of  adaptation 
to  be  found.  This  I allow  ► But  I 
muft  contend,  likewife,  that  air  is  fre- 
quently abforbed  by  the  external  lym-. 
phatris  as  well : and  that,  too,,  even.; 
when  combined  with  a fluids.  Dr.;. 
Keil  informs  us,  that;  he  abforbed-- 
eighteen  ounces^from,  the  moifture  of 
a fngle  nighfc.*^;.;  and;  Dr..  Darwin. 
eonje(fl:utes,  that,,  oa  the  entrance  of 
the  embryo  into  the  uterus,  it-  is  at 
firft  fupported  in  confequence  of  fuch 
abforption ; a fmall  quantity  of  air  in- 
fin  uating  itfelf,  as  he  imagines,,  at  the 

* Medicina  Statica. 
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time  of  the  fir  ft  in  trod  u <51  Ion  of  the 
embryo,  and  pofleft  of  a fnfficiency  of 
oxygene  to  fupport  It  till  the  apparatus 
of  a proper  placenta  Is  completed.  But 
if  this  be  capable  of  anfwering  the 
purpofe  at  firft,  why  may  it  not  be 
fuppofed  equally  capable  afterwards  ? 
■Or  in  what  other  way  can  all  extra- 
uterine  fetufes,  which  are  entirely  def- 
•titute  of  placentation,  and  yet  are  fre- 
quently poftefted  •of  confiderable  per- 
fection of  form,  be  fupported  and 
•enabled  to  obtain  that  perfe6lion,  if 
not  by  abforbing  oxygene  from  the 
furrounding  amnios  ? — It  is,  moreover, 
probable  that,  before  birth,  the  lym- 
phatics are  pofTefted  of  a greater  appe- 
tency and  power  of  abforption  than 
afterwards  : for  the  application  of  all 
' ftimuli  have  a tendency  to  deftroy  their 
tone  ; and  to  the  ftimuli  of  friction 
and  air,  from  which  they  are  .free  in 

the 
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I the  former  fituation,  they  are  imme- 
diately expofed  as  foon  as  that  fituation 
is  quitted.  This  produdtion  of  atony 
from  the  application  of  ftimuli  is  par- 
ticularly obvious  in  the  ladleals  of  the 
flomach';  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
from  the  exertion  of  the  fame  caufe, 
and  efpecially  from  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  vinous  fpirits,  become  perfectly 
paralytic  ; and  the  patient,  in  confe- 
quence,  dies  tabid  aiTd  emaciated,  and 
without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
the  food  that  is  forced  into  his  fto- 
mach. 

r 

In  the  egg  of  a chick  there  are  no 
placental  velTels  : there  is,  however, 
an  air-bag  occupying  the  fundus  of  the 
egg,  and  feparated  from  its  albumen 
by  an  intervening  membrane.  As  the 
chick  increafes  in  fze  a larger  propor- 
tion of  air  is  demanded  ; and  a larger 

■ proportion 
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proportion  is  adluallj  prepared  : for 
the  foliculns  aerls  is  continually  ex- 
panding till  the  chick  is  difen gaged 
from  its  conhnementJ  i But  this  ac- 
cretion of  air  can  only  be  produced  by 
abforption  from  the  atmofph’ere,  and 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  (hell  y 
and  experiments  made  with  the  ex- 
haufted  receiver,  prove  that  air  is  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  through  this  fub- 
flance.  From  this  air-bag,  or  recep- 
tacle, it  muft  afterwards  permeate  the 
coat  of  the  intervening  membrane,  or 
it  otherwife  could  produce  no  benefit 
to  the  chick  ; and  when  united  to  the 
white  and  the  yolk,  it  muft  even  then 
be  abforbed  by  the  young  chick’s  lym- 
phatics. 

A receptacle  or  air-bag,  in  many 
refpefts  fimilar,  is  to  be  traced  in  a 
variety  of  vegetables  during  the  for- 
mation 
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-mation  of  their  fruit  or  feeds ; as,  for 
example,  in  the  pods  of  peas  and  beans, 
the  ftaphylea,  and  lychnis  vcficaria : 
. and  it  is  from  hence  only  the  oxyge- 
nous principle  is  abforbed  which  the 
vegetable  embryo  is  continually  de- 
manding. . 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  bbjedled,  but  I 
think  without  reafon,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygene  contained  in  the  fur- 
rounding amnios  appears  too  fmall  for 
the  ufe  of  the  fetus  through  the 
whole  period  of  geflation.  It  is  pro- 
bable, in  thefe  cafes,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  oxygene  is  imbibed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  ablbrbent  velfels  of  the 
fetus,  Simulated  by  a particular  appe- 
tency, a frelh  quantity  is  poured  forth 
by  the  fecretory  velfels  of  • the  uterus 
to  fill  up  the  otherwife  vacant  inter- 
.ftices  or  pores  of  the  amnios.  That 
I there 
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there  is  often  a very  conhderable  fecre- 
tion  of  air  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
from  the  operation  of  particular  caufes, 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  occurs  in  many 
inftances  of  emphyfema ; and  very 
often,  without  fo  general  a propaga- 
tion, in  the  fetlodk,  and  other  joints  of 
horfes  that  have  fuffered  the  fatigue  cf 
extreme  exercife.  In  fuch  cafes  the 
mouths  of  the  fecretory  veflels  that 
fecern  the  necelfary  lubricating  fluids 
for  the  refpedtive  cavities  to  which 
they  appertain,  are,  perhaps,  fo  con- 
tracted by  fpafmodic  afleCtion  as  to 
preclude  every  thing  but  air  from 
tranfuding  into  thofe  cavities. 

f 

In  the  prefent  increafed  fecretion  of 
air  from  the  uterus,  the  caufe,  how- 
ever, allowing  fuch  a fecretion  to  exift, 
mufl:  be  different,  though  the  effeCt  is 
precifely  the  fame.  For  here  the 

I mouths 
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moutlis  of  the  fecretory  vefTels,  inftead 
cf  being  contraKfled,  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fufficiently  open  and  relaxed  : 
but  the  infiniteiimal  vacuities  in  the 
pores  of  the  liquor  amnii,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  abfprption  of  its  contain- 
ed oxygene  by  the  fetus,  (vacuities 
which  no  other  fluid  but  oxygene  can 
occupy)  might  admit  the  tranfudation 
of  a greater  quantity  of  this  lafl:  than 
would  Qtherwife  have  been  fee  reted  ; 
and  this  though^  the  uterus  was  appa- 
rently diflended  at  the  time.  And  that 
the  uterus  has  a peculiar  power  of  fe- 
creting  oxygene  at  this  time  cannot  be 
denied  : becaufe  where  the  placenta 
exifls,  which  is  probably  the  general 
organ  of  refpiration  to  a fetus,  the  ar- 
teries of  that  placenta  are  found  to  pof- 
fefs  that  florid  colour  which  is  the 
certain  criterion  of  the  prefence  of 
oxygene,  and  which  they  can  only 

obtain 
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obtain  from  the  uterus  ; into  the 
membrane  of  which  they  are  imme- 
diately inferted^ 

But  we  are  altoccether  ig-norant  how 
fmall  a quantity  of  air,  or  of  food,  is 
capable  of  prefervlng  a fetus  in  exig- 
ence. The  man  who  labours  hard, 
and  fubmits  to  fevere  exercife,  as  run- 
ning, for  inftance,  or  cleaving  logs  of 
wood,  requires  a large  quantity  of 
'both  ; while  the  fedentary  and  ftudi- 
Gus  man.  eats  and  refpires  but  very 
little  in  proportion  to  the  former.  In 
a hate  of  total  quiefcence  the  fmall 
demand,  among  all  animals,  for  food, 
or  air,  is  truly  alfonifhing.  I.  have 
known  a large  toad  found  alive  in  a 
cavity,  which  he  exaftly  filed,  in  the 
center  of  a folid  cube  of  marble  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter  : and  in- 
fiances  are  frequently  occurring,  of  a 

I 2 fimilar 
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fimilar  kind,  in  the  fblid  bodies  of  oaks, 
and  many  other  trees. 

Animals  that  fleep,  or  continue  tor- 
pid through  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
as  dormice,  bats,  fnakes,  and  flies,  re- 
quire no  other  food  than  is  derived 
from  their  own  cellular  membranes. 
And  it  appears  probable  that,  as  all 
proper  refpiration  is  fufpended,  the 
neceffary  quantity  of  oxygene  is  fup- 
plied  to  them  by  abforption  from  the 
atmofphere.  That  their  cellular  mem- 
branes fupply  them  with  food  is  ob- 
vious, becaufe,  however  plump  an  ani- 
mal of  this  kind  may  be  when  it,  at 
firfl:,  becomes  torpid  and  quiefeent,  it 
is  always  lean  and  feeble  when  it 
awakes  in  the  enfuing  fpring.  Swal- 
lows and  quails  that  have  been  pre- 
vented, by  difeafe,  from  attending 
their  companions  in  their  emigrations, 
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or  have  loitered  lb  long  behind  as  to 
be  incapable  of  overtaking  them,  have 
frequently  been  found  in  a flate  of 
torpidity  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
fometimes  overflowed  with  water,  with- 
out entirely  parting  with  the  vis  vivi- 
fica;  and,  in  the  latter  inflance,  where 
they  have  been^  found  inundated,  the 
neceflary  quantity  of  oxygene  could 
only  have  been  abforbed  from  the 
water  itfelfl; 

Among  fuch  animals  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a matter  of  any  great  con- 
fequence  whether,  this  torpidity  is  pro- 
duced by  cold  or  by  any  other  caufe. 
Flies  and  maggots,  immerfed  in  com- 
mon water,  are  foon  drowned : but 
being  rendered  inflantaneoully  torpid 
by  intoxication,  they  will  retain  the  . 
power  of  life  for  a very  long  period  of 
time.  Flies,  therefore,  bottled  up  ac- 

1 3 cidentally 
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cldentally  in  America,  and  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  in  ftrong  ale  or 
fpruce  beer,  and  apparently  dead  when 
poured  out  with  the  containing  liquor 
in  this  country,  have  frequently  reco- 
vered on  the  application  of  heat  and 
light.  And  the  maggot  of  the  filbert, 
from  the  fame  caufe,  will  remain  tor- 
pid, but  not  deflroyed,  in  a phial  of 
brandy,  though  bottled  up  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  common  with  the  poul- 
terers in  this  metropolis  to  mix  alcohol 
with  the  grains  on  which  their  fowls 
fubfifi; ; and  hence^they  grow  contiim-  , 
ally  fleepy,  and  fatten  apace.  This, 
indeed,  as  Dr.  Darwiij  has  jufily  ob- 
ferved,*  feems  to  be  a pradlicc  of  no 
modern  invention,  for  Horace,  and 
many  other  poets  of  the  Augustan 
age,  who  were  as  much  attached  to 
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good  living  as  any  epicure  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  have  remarked  'the  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a diet  with  high  fatis- 
fadlion.  to  themfelves : but,  more 
cfpecially,  as,  among  other  parts,  the 
liver  was  much  enlarged,  which,  at 
that  time,  formed  a mofl  fumptuous 
and  delirable  difli. 

Deinde  fecuti 

Mozonomo  pueri  magno,  difcerpta  ferentes 
Membra  gruis,  fparfi  fale  multo,  non  fine 
farre, 

Pinguibus  et  ficis,  paftum  jecur  anferis  albi, 

Et  leporum  avulfos,  ut  multo  fuavius,  armos, 
■Quam  fi  cum  lumbis  quis  edit,* 

From  the  exigence,  then,  of  fuch 
fadts,  and  many  others  that  might 'be 
enumerated,  we  cannot,  I apprehend, 
have  any  great  difficulty  in  conceiving 
a fetus,  even  when  deprived  of  its  pla-  . 

* Lib.  2.  Sat.  8. 
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eenta,  to  be  fufficiently  accommodated 
with  both  food  and  oxygene,  confider- 
ing  the  ftatc  of  almoft  total  quiefcence 
and  torpidity  in  which  it  exifts.  The 
placenta  appears  to  me,  however,  to 
be  its  proper  organ  of  oxygenation,  as 
the  liquor  amnii  appears  to  be  its  pro- 
per fource  of  nutriment : yet  that  the 
former  is  capable,  neverthelefs,  of 
communicating  nutriment  whenever 
the  amnios  may  fail,  or  be  fuddenly. 
difeharged  ; and  that,  e contrario,  the- 
amnios  is  capable  of  communicating, 
oxygene  whenever  the  placenta  (houldl 
be  defective  or  wanting. 

This  two-fold  power  of  preferving 
life  will  not  appear  ftrange  to  thofe 
who  have  attentively  obferved  fuch-. 
phenomena  of  nature  as  are  in  any 
degree  analogous  hereto.  There  is 

o o 

every  where  to  be  noticed  the  rnolf 
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fedulous  attention  towards  propagating 
and  preferving  the  different  fpecies  of 
animals  and  vegetables ; and,  in  a va- 
riety of  inftances,  the  introdu<^ion  of 
a fecondary  mode  of  increafe,  as  a 
guard  againif  any  failure  in  that  which 
is  the  common  mode.  Hence  the 
power  we  poffefs  of  propagating  many 
trees  by  buds  or  bulbs,  and  by  fuckers, 
as  well  as  by  feeds.  Hence  the  ma- 
jeftic  palm,  and  the  creeping  fragariurn 
Ihoot,  in  the  fame  rnauner,  their  ten- 
drils, or  younger  branches,  into  the 
earth,  and  form  a fucceffion  of  their 
refpe6live  kinds,  inftead  of  waiting  till 
their  feeds  be  difperfed.  The  polypus, 
and  urtica  marina,  produce  their  young 
from  their  fides,  fimilar  to  the  buds  of 
trees,  or  the  lateral  increafe  of  the  po- 
lyganum.  aviculare;  but  they  are,  like- 
wife,  capable  of  propagation,  like  other 
vegetables,  by  cuttings.  The  tadpole 
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does  not  appear  to  poflefs  any  organs 
of  generation  till  after  its  metempfy- 
cholis  into  a frog  : and  there  are  fome 
aurelias  which  fcem  to  be  metamor- 
phofcd  into  butterflies  for  the  foie  pur- 
pofe  of  propagation  ; flnce,  like  the 
phcenix  of  antiquity,  they  die  away  as 
foon  as  they  have  thus  provided  the 
world  with  a fucceflioa..  The  fnail 
and  the  worm  arc  hermaphrodites :: 
they  are  each  of  them  capable  of  giv- 
ing impregnation  at  the  moment  that 
they  receive  it  from  another ; but  they 
have-  not  the  power  of  impregnating 
themfelves.  Snails,  poflefs  a capability, 
of  refioring  their  heads  when  decapi- 
tated ; crabs  are  capable  of  reproducing 
their  largcfl:  limbs  when,  deflroyed 
and  inflances  are  not  wanting  where 
fome  of  the  largefl:  bones,  and  moil 
efl'ential  limbs  of  the  human  body  have 
been  regenerated  in  the  fame  manner., 
c ; Whoever 
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Whoever  has  read  the  Memoires  de 
TAcademie  Royalc  de  Paris,  has  met 
with  a variety  of  fuch  in  fiances ; and 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
^Medical  EfTays  makes  mention  of  a 
pair  of  tibiae,  and  an  entire  glans  penis 
which  were  thus  reproduced.  And 
what  is  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the 
reproduction  of  the  glans  penis  could 
not  be  prevented,  though,  from  a mif- 
take  of  the  cafe,  it  was  attempted. 

i ^ • i 

The  feeds  of  plants,  and  the  fpawn 
of  fifhes,  are  altogether  incalculable. 
And  as  it  is  probable  that  every  atom 
of  farina  on  the  anther  of  a corol  is 
capable  of  impregnating  the  piftile,  fo 
is  it  equally  probable  that  every  par- 
ticle of  human  femen  is  a rudimentum 
homunculi,  and  capable  of  impreg- 
nating the  uterus.  But  can  we  con- 
ceive fuch  profufion  of  powers  allotted 

to 
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to  impregnate  the  uterus,  and  yet  but 
one  means  beftowed  to  rear  the  young 
embryo  after  it  has  been  fafely  depo- 
fited  ? or,  that  the  propagation  and 
produ6lion  of  man  are  of  fo  much  lefs 
confequence  in  the  view  of  the  great 
Creator,  than  that  of  every  clafs  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world  betides  ?.~ 
If  not,  we  mufl:  allow  the  exiflence  of 
fome  kind  of  analogy  at  leaf!  : ' and 
that,  as  there  are  infinite  chances  of-' 
the  formation  of  the  human  embryo, 
there'  are,  at  leafl,  more  than  one  of 
bringing  that  embryo  to  maturity  and 
perfeiflion.  . 
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